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A Statement of all the Cases admitted into the Lying-in 
Department of the Pennsylvania Hospital, from its es- 


| Out-palients attended and supplied with medicine from the 
Dispensary of the Pennsylvania Hospital, whose cases 
were not proper to be admitted into the said Hospital on 
account of infectious diseases and for other reasons, from 
April 4, 1797 to 

























tablishment in 1803, to April 26th, 1828. Cured. Died 
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Remaining in the Hospital April 26th, 1828. 
Women 6 Children 3. 


Of the above women 5 had twins—4 were discharged 
with their children in health, but in the other instance 
both the children died.—C. M. was delivered on the 10th 
of April 1819 of 3 children, 2 of whom were still born 
and the other died shortly afterwards—the same woman 
was again admitted inthe early part of the year 1821 
and was delivered of one child, which was discharged 
in health.—It is impossible to ascertain the exact num- 
ber of still-born children, as these cases have not been 
recorded (except occassionally,) I have only found no- 
tices of 11. W. G. M: 


é 
Out PaTirrrs. 


We have said on page 91 that out patients were sup- 
plied with medicines and attended by the Hospital phy- 
sicians gratuitously. This continued to be the case un- 
til May 1817, when the practice was discontinued in con- 
sequence of the establishment of the northern and 
southern dispensaries. The following table shows the 
number of patients attended from 1798 to that period. 
The ae of them previously are irregular. 
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suitable, to their court-yard, if otherwise, to the day- 


room, where they continue, with the exception of meals; 


till sun set, when they are reconducted to their sleep- 
ing rooms. The sexes, throughout the whole day, are 
kept separate. We here speek only of the ordinary 
patients. Some are permitted the liberty of the whole 
portion of the house, devoted to patients of this class— 
and of a separate yard, denominated the convalescent 
yard—a small number of others, being selected from 
among those who are supposed the most to regard and 
be benefitted by such an indulgence, have a separate 
table, at which the female superintendant of this depart- 
ment prseides. This is fougd to be both highly grati- 
fying to their feelings, and beneficial in reducing their 
minds to a more tranouil state. : 

Muéh pains have been taken at different times, to 
obtain suitable and sufficient employment for the pa- 
tients of this description—but the situation of the hos- 
pital prevents this being done to the same extent that it 
might if the establishment were in the country. Con- 
veniences in this respect are among the most important 
advantages of 4 country situation. Some of the men 
are employed, however, about the business of the house, 
thus all the ordinary carpenters work which is no incon- 
siderable amount, was, till lately performed by a patient. 
It is in the female department, however, that ae is 
most completely fulfilled, nearly all who are espab 
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it being employed, during a portion of the day, at 
needle-work. 

. The use of metallic chains is forbidden—the substi- 
tute for them, employed when necessary, being compo- 
sed of links of strong bend-leather, with Sellers and 
Pennock’s patent hose rivets, an extremely well con- 
trived apparatus —the large strait-jacket is almost uni- 
versally replaced by several ingenious substitutes —and 
visiters are excluded, except those of a suitable class, 
and these accompanied by proper conductors. 

Personal confinement, in the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
when necessary, is generally by#heans of straps, buck- 
ling over the arms, of sleeves inclosing the whole hand, 
and loosely fastened at the end to a waistband, so as in 
both instances to admit of as great freedom of motion 
as possible; and of the improved leather chains, men- 
tioned above. The comfort of the individual confined 
is greatly increased by these simple contrivances, espe- 
cially by the last, which prevents the distressing sound 
of iron chains. The only punishment, as such, is sub- 
jection to a shower-bath. The number who require 
confinement by chains, oron whom clothes cannot be 
kept, is extremely small indeed; frequently only one or 
two being in the former, and none in the latter predica- 
ment. 

A carriage and pair of horses are kept for the use of 
the patients; money for their purchase and support hav- 
ing been bequeathed by Dr. Samuel Cooper, formerly 
aresident physician inthe Hospital. Another horse is 
kept for the marketing and other necessary uses of the 
establishment; and twelve cows fora supply of milk to 
the patients: these derive the principal part of their 
support from the adjacent lots, the property of the in- 
stitution. 

The provisions furnished to the inmates of the Hospi- 
tal are of the best quality; the common diet is plain but 
nutritious, and in necessary cases, delicacies and wines 
are freely administered, on their prescription by the 
physicians. It being a recognized maxim that, while 
nothing may be administered merely to pamper the ap- 
petite, nothing shall be spared which can contribute to 
the recovery of health. 


Every patient on the first and the upper floor has a 


drawer, ina bureau, for his clothes, the use of a rug by 
the bed side, and a comfortable bed and bedding. Cur- 
tains are not employed, from a fear of their impeding 
the circulation of air and harbouring dirt and insects. — 
The custom of the country being also against it, it is a 
luxury which few or none of the patients have ever pre- 
viopsly possessed in the course of their lives. ‘The 
floors of these rooms, as of the whole house, are cover- 
ed with white sand; and when this is done, as is often 
the case, in ornamental figures, it produces a peculiarly 
neat effect. Machine beds, with improvements, have 
been, for many years, in constant employment for all 
the patients with fractures of lower extremities, some- 
times to the number of five orsix atatime. There are 
also other conveniences for the patients, on which we 
shall not enlarge. ; 

An amputation of a limb is not to be performed, un- 

less the patient consents to it; nor then, unless the phy- 
sicialrs agree to it, after a consultation on the case. 

The sick, especially the stranger, finds it his interest 
to prefer the hospital to any tavern, or boarding-house, 
for many reasons: 

First, because the physicians are of the most eminent. 
Secondly, the nurses, are the most experienced. 
Thirdly, the apartments are the most convenient. 

_Fourthly, the price of board is lower than any indi- 

- yidualcan take; and : 
e Lastly, the patient has the satisfaction to know, if there 
i@any profit it is given to the poor. ’ 


Recriprs, 


- Although this institution has received considerable aid 
_ towards the erection of its buildings, from the legisla- 
- ture of the state of Pennsylvania, its principal depe d- 

















ence for support has ever been upon the generous be- 
nevolence of private citizens.. 

The only fixed revenue of the institution is the inter- 
est of the capital stock loaned to various individuals on 
bonds and mortgages, and invested in ground rents. 
This amounts to about ten thousand dollars per annum. 
The following statement derived from the published ac- 

counts for 1827, will exhibit the different sources of 

its receipts, although from various circumstances these 
must differ every year: 








Balance on hand 1826, a al 222,17 
Board of pay patients, - 21,528,62 
Clothing, - - - 1750,46 
Funeral expenses, - - 458,05 
Articles destroyed,. —- - 66,88 
Servants wages repaid, - 222,00 3 
Sundries - - - - 39,85 
23,565,865 
Articles solid and live stock, 655,42 
Medical fund students tickets and 442,00 : 
certificates, 
Life right to library and fines, 27,75 
eh = — 469,75 
West’s painting visitors 822, pamphlets 31,96, 853,96 
From the gate 474,75, manager’s fines 10 484,75 
Donations $15, Contributions 240, 255,00 
A Legacy, Sl, as ee a. oe 100,00 
Rent and ground rents, + ¢- . 1,219,70 
Interest, - - - - - : 7630,52 
Dividends on stdéck, ° ° ° - 417,75 
Sale of real estate, . . . : 4769,25 
A sum to be returned if called for 865,06 
Principal of bonds paid in, - «+» +  2000,60 
$43 ,509,09 








By some it may be supposed that the Pennsylvania 
Hospital is sufficiently wealthy; but these should refleet 
that the buildings would yet accommodate many poor 
patientsand that this is their primary destination—add 
to this that the managers of the institution have long had 
‘n view, the necessity of providing funds for the erec- 
tion of a separate asylum for the insane. 

While this important object remains unaccomplished, 





it is hoped that the wealthy and charitable will not, in 
the disposition of their estates, pass by the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital; or, considering it as already independent, 
leave it but a testimonial of their respect. 
an asylum for the insane, founded upon:a liberal scale, 


The want of 


with the advantage of the increased light which modern 
science has shed on the history of the human intellect, 
is more urgent than any one who has not deeply investi- 
gated the subject, can imagine. And those who shall 
lay its foundation under the benign auspices of the char- 
ter of this noble charity, will rank deservedly high, not 
mereiy among the contributors to the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, but on the roll of distinguished benefactors to their 
countrymen and species. 

It is necessary that legacies should be given in the 
corporate name, viz. to **The Contributors to the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.” 

Contributions and donations are received by Samue? 
N. Lewis, Treasurer, No. 135 south Front street. 

ExpenDITURES. 

The total expenditure of the establishment, including, 
however, a considerable outlay on behalf of patients 
(for clothing, &c.) which is repaid by their friends, 
amounts to about twenty-seven thousand dollars per an- 
num. 

The following sums were paid out last-year per the 
published accounts: 


Medical department, medicines, &c. 1321,86 
Household expenses—provisions, 8011,6f 
Bedding, clothing, furniture, fue}, &e. 6678,25 
For live stock, &c. - . 7 ° 1542,10 
Repairs and improvements, &c. “ 280015 
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789,42 


Medical library, books binding, stationary, &c. 
: . : 5§532,83 


Salaries and wages, . 








Incidentals, - - : - - 559,75 
27,235,99 

Sums placed at interest - : 13,500,00 
Balance in hand, : . - 2773,22 





_ $43509,19 
Steward & Matron of Hospital, Isaac and Ann Bonsal. 
Matron of the Insane Department, Alice Harlan. 

N. B. The managers meet statedly on the /as¢t Mon- 
day of each month instead of the jirst as stated on p. 92. 





Sureicat ScHoor. 

As a Surgical School, the Hospital is probably the 
best in the United States. The surgical ward, (a room 
constantly open for the reception of recent accidents) 
together with the operating rooms, have been the thea- 
tre of many valuable improvements in surgery. A con- 
stant series of ascidentsand cases for operation, are, with 

‘few intervals, introduced. 

In 1766, a course of clinical lectures was commenced, 
by permission of the Managers, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Bond, who delivered'the ‘first formal clinical lecture 
in the United States,”? which is inserted on the minutes 
of the Managers. With this lecture (which we copy 
from the 4th volume of the North American Medical and 
Surgical Journal, p. 265) we close the account of the 
Hospital. . 

** Doctor Tuomas Bown’s Introductory Lecture to a 

Course of Clinical Observations in the Pennsylvania 

' Hospital, delivered there the 3d of December, 1766.” 

When I consider the unskilful hands the practice of 
Physic and Surgery has of necessity been committed to, 
in many parts of America, it gives me pleasure to behold 
#0 many worthy young men, training up in those pro- 
fessions, which, from the nature of their objects, are the 
most interesting to the community: and yet a greater 
pleasure in foreseeing, that the unparalleled public spi- 
rit of the good people of this province, will shortly make 
Philadelphia the Athens of America, and render the 
sons of Pennsylvania reputable amongst the most ccle- 
brated Europeans, in all the liberal arts and sciences. 
This I am at present certain of, that, the institutions of 
literature and charity already founded, and the School 
of Physic iately opened in this city, afford sufficient foun- 
dation for the students of Physic to acquire all the know- 
ledge necessary for the practising every branch of their 
profession, reputably and judiciously. 

The great expense in going from America to England, 
and thence from country to country, and college to col- 
lege, in quest of medical qualifications, is often a bar to 
the cultivation of the brightest geniuses amongst us, 
who might otherwise be morning stars in their profes- 
sions, and most useful members of society. Besides, 
every climate produces diseases peculiar to itself, which 
require experience to understand and cure; and even 
the diseases of the several seasons in the same country, 
are found to differ so much some years, from what they 
were in others, that Sydenham, the most sagacious phy- 
sician that ever lived, acknowledges that he was often 
difficulted, and much mistaken in the treatment of epi- 
demics for some time after their appearance. 

No country, then, can be so proper for the instruction 
of youth in the knowledge of Physic, as that in whichit 
is to be practised, where the precepts of never failing 
experience are handed down from father to son, from 
tutor to papil. 

That this is not a speculative opinion, but real matter 
of fact, may be proven from the savages of America, 
who without the assistance of literature, have been found 
possessed of skill in the cure of diseases incident to their 
climate, superior to the regular bred and most learned 
physicians, and that from their discoveries, the present 
practice of Physic has been enriched with some of the 
most valuable medicines now in use. 

Therefore, from principles of patriotism and huma- 


nity, the Physic-school here should meet all the protec- 
tion and encouragement the friends of their country, and 
well wishers of mankind, can possibly give it. Though 
it is yet in its infancy, froma judicious treatment of its 
guardians, it is already become a forward child, and has 
promising appearance of soon arriving to a vigorous and 
healthy maturity. The professors in it at present are 
few, but their departments include the most essential 
parts of education: another,* whose distinguished abili- 
ties will do honour to his country and the institution, is 
expected to join them in spring; and I think he has lit- 
tle faith, who can doubt that so good an under‘aking 
will ever fail of additional strength, and providentia} 
blessing. And Iam certain nothing would give me so 
much pleasure, as to have it in my power to contribute 
the least mite towards its perfect establishment. 


The Professor of Anatomy and Physiology,+ is well 
qualified for the task; his dissections are accurate and 
elegant, and his lectures learned, judicious, and clear. 


The Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physics§ 
has had the best opportunities of improvements, joined 
to genius and application, and cannyt fail of giving ne- 
cessary and instructive lessons to the pupils. 

The field this gentleman undertakes is very extensive, 
and has many difficulties which may mislead the foot- 
steps of an uncautioned traveller; therefore, lectures, 
in which the different parts of the Theory and Practiec 
of Physi¢ are judiciously classed, and systematically ex- 
plained, will prevent many perplexities the student 
would otherwise be embarrassed with; will unfold the 
doors of knowledge, and be of great use in directing 
and abridging his future studies; yet there is something 
further wanting; he must join examples with study, be- 
fore he can be sufficiently qualified to prescribe for the 
sick; for, language and books alone can never give him 
adequate ideas of cliseases, and the best method of treat- 
ing them. For which reasons, infirmaries are justly re- 
puted the grand theatres of medical knowledge. 


There, the clinical professor comes in to the aid of 
speculation, and demonstrates the truth of theory, by 
facts: he meets his pupils at stated times in the hospital}, 
and when a case presents, adapted to his purpose, Ke 
asks all those questions which lead to a certain know- 
ledge of the disease, and parts affected; this he does in 
the most exact and particular manner, to convince the 
students how many, and what minute circumstances are 
often necessary to form a judgment of the curative indi- 
cations, on which the safety and life of the patient de- 
pend; from all which circumstances and the present 
symptoms, he pronounces what the disease is, whether 
it is curable or incurable, in what manner it ought to 
be treated, and gives his reasons from authority or ex- 
perience, for all he says on the occasion; and if the dis- 
ease bafties the power of art and the patient falls a sacri- 
fice to it, he then brings his knowledge to the test, and 
fixes honour or discredit on his reputation by exposing 
all the morbid parts to view, and demonstrates by what 
means it produces death; and if perchance he finds 
something unexpected, which betrays an error in judg- 
ment, he, like a great and good man, immediately ac- 
knowledges the mistake, and for the benefit of survi- 
vors points out other methods by which it might have 
been happily treated. The latter part of this field of 
tuition is the surest method of obtaining just ideas of dis- 
eases. The great Boerhaave was so attentive to it, that 
he was not only present at the opening of human bo- 
dies, but frequently attended the slaughter houses in 
Leyden, to examine the carcases of beasts; and being 
asked by a learned friend, by what means he acquired 
sucht uncommon certainty in the diagnostics and prog- 
nostics, of diseases, answered, by examining dead bodies, 
studying Sydenham’s observations, and Bonetus’ ‘ Sepul- 
chretum Anatomicum,’ both which he had read ten times, 
and each time with greater pleasure and improvement. 
But to give you more familiar instances of the utility 
* Dr. Kuhn. 


+ Dr. Shippen. + Dr. Morgan. 
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present last fall at the opening of two bodies, one of 
which died of asthmatic complaints, the other of a frenzy 
succeeded by a palsy, and ask you whether any thing 
short of ocular demonstration, could have given you just 
ideas of the causes of the patients’ death; in one we saw 
a dropsy in the left side of the thorax, and a curious po- 
lypus, with its growing fimbriz of fourteen inches in 
length, (now in the hospital,) extending from the ventri- 
cle of the heart, far beyond the bifurcation of the pul- 
monary artery; in the other we found the brain partly 
suppurated, and the ventricle on the opposite side to 
that affected with paralysis, distended by a large quan- 
tity of limpid serum; and you must remember, that the 
state of all the morbid parts was predicted, before they 
were exposed to view; which may have a further ad- 
vantage, by arousing in you an industrious pursuit after 
the most hidden causes of all the affections of the human 
body; and convince you what injury they do the living, 
who oppose «decent, painless, and well timed examina- 
tion of the dead. 

Thus all the professors in the best European colleges, 
go hand in hand, and co-vperate with each other by re- 
gular chains of reasoning, and occasional demonstrations, 
to the satisfaction and improvement of the students. 

But more is required of us, in this late settled world, 
where new diseases often occur, and others common to 
many parts of Europe visit us too frequently, whieh it 
behoves the guardians of health to be very watchful of, 
that they may know them well, and bya hearty union, 
and brotherly communication of observations, investigate 
their causes and check theg: progress. The task is ar- 
duous, but it isa debt we owe to our friends and our 
country. The atmosphere which surrounds us is fine, 
and the air we breathe, free, pure, and naturally heal- 
thy, and Iam fully persuaded we shall find, on strict 
inquiry, when it becomes otherwise. It is mostly from 
contagion imported, or neglected sources of putrefaction 
amongst ourselves, and, therefore, whenever we are 
able to demonstrate the causes, they may be removed, 
and the effects prevented. 


Our fathers, after securing to us the full enjoyment of 


the inestimable blessings of religious and civil liberty, 


have settled us in a country that affordsall the real com-! from evident causes, and was principally confined to. 


forts of:life, and gives us the prospect of becoming one 
day a great and happy people; and I know only one ob- 
jection to a prudent man’s giving North America the 

reference to any other part of the British dominions, 

or the place of his residence, which is, that the climate 
is sometimes productive of severe epidemic diseases in 
summer and fall. The country is otherwise free from 
those tedious and dangerous fevers which frequently in- 
fest most parts of Europe. The last wet summer, and 
the short spacc of hot dry weather in autumn, caused so 
many intermittents, from the southern suburbs of the 
city, all the way to Georgia, that I may venture to assert 
two-thirds of the inhabitants were notable to do the least 
business for many weeks, and some families, and even 
townships were so distressed, that they had not well 
persons sufficient to attend the sick, during which time 
this city was unusually healthy. How respectable, then, 
would be the characters of those men, who should wipe 
this stain out of the American escutcheon, and rescue 
their country from such frequent calamities. 

Sufficient encouragement to make the attempt, is 
found both in history, the books of physic, and our own 
experience. Several instances are recorded of places 
that were so sickly, as to be uninhabited, until princes 
have ordered their physicians to search into the causes 
of their unhealthiness; and having discovered and re- 
moved them, made thereby valuable additions to their 
kingdoms. Was not our ancient and great master, Hip- 
pocrates, so knowing in the cause of pestilential conta- 
gion, as to foresee a plague, and send his pupils into the 
cities to take care of the sick? And have not Hz, and Sr- 
penuam, the English Hippocrates, done infinite service to 
the healing art, and gained immorta] honours to them. 
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of this practice, let me remindseveral of you, who were | 





selves, by their essays on epidemics, in which they not 


only accurately describe the diseases of their respective 

countries, but show the depraved constitution of the 

air, which produces each of them? Our own experience 

also affords much encouragement: when I first came into 

this city, the Dock was the common sewer of filth, and 

was such a nuisance to the inhabitants about it, that they 

were obliged to use more pounds of barks, than they 

have ounces since it has been raised and levelled. Ano- 
ther striking instance of the advantage of cleanliness for 
the preservation of health, affords me an opportunity of 
paying atribute, justly due, to the wisdom of the legis- 
lature of this province, in framing the salutary laws for 
paving and regulating the streets of this city, and to the 
indefatigable industry and skill of the commissioners in 
executing them, whereby they have contributed so much 
to the healthiness of the inhabitants, that I am confident 
the whole expense will be repaired in ten years, by the 
lessening of the physic bills alone. 

A farm within a few miles of the city was remarkably 
healthy for fifty years, whilst the tide overflowed the 
low lands, near the dwelling house; but after they 
were banked in by ditches so ill contrived that they did 
not often discharge the water that fell into them for a 
considerable time, and until it became putrid, and there- 
by rendered the place as remarkably sickly as it had 
been before healthy. I was told by a gentleman of ve- 
racity, that he saw the corpses of nine tenants, that had 
been carried from it in a few years. 

The yellow fever, which I take to be exactly the same 
distemper as the plague of Athens, described by Thu- 
cydides, has been five different times in this city since my 
residence in it; the causes of three of them I was luck- 
ily able to trace, and am certain they were the same 
waich produced a gaol fever in other places, and am of 
opinion the difference betwixt the appearance of these 
fevers, arises from the climate, and the different state 
the bodies are in when they imbibe the contagion; if so, 
the same methods which are taken to prevent a gaol fe- 
ver, will equally prevent a yellow fever. It was in the 
year forty-one I first saw that horrid disease, which was 
then imported by a number of convicts from the Dublin 

ol. Thesecond time it prevailed, it was indigenous, 


one square of the city. The third time, it was generat- 


ed on board of crowded ships in the port, which brought’ 


in their passengers, in health, but they soon after be- 
came very sickly.. I here saw the appearance of conta- 
gion, like a dim spark, which gradually increased to a 
blaze, and soon after burst into a terrible flame, carrying 
devastation with it, and after continuing two months, 
was extinguished by the profuse sweats of tertian fevers, 
but this is not the ordinary course of the contagion, it 
is usually checked by the cool evenings in September, 
and dies on the appearance of an October frost. 

I lately visited an Irish passenger vessel, which brought 
the people perfectly healthy until they came to our ri- 
ver, I found five of them ill, and others unwell, and saw 
that the fomes of infection was spreading among them; 
I therefore ordered the ship to lay quarantine, to be 
well purified with the steams of sulphur, and with vine- 
gar; directed the bedding and clothing of the people 
to be well washed and dried before any person should 
be permitted to land out of her; after which I advised 
separating the sick from the healthy. This was done by 
putting twelve in different rooms in one house, and foua- 
teen in another, out of the city; the conveniences of 
the two houses were much the same; in one of them lit- 
tle care was taken of the sick, who were laid upon the 
same foul beds, they (contrary to orders) brought to 
shore with them: the consequence was, that all the fa- 
mily catched the distemper, and the landlord died. In 
the other, my orders were strictly observed; the sick 
had eleau clothes and clean bedding, were well attend- 
ed, and soon recovered, without doing the least injury 
to any person that visited them: which confirms obser- 
vations [ had made before, that the contagion of malig- 
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nant fevers lies in the air, confined and corrupted, by | suit, but is more within the limits of haman precaution 
neglect of rags, and other filth about the helpless sick, | than has generally been imagined, and to excite your 
and not from their bodies. particular attention to the improvement of this humane 
As these heads shall be the subjects of a future lecture, | and interesting part of your profession, in which, and all 
I shall at present only mention to you further, a few of other useful undertakings, I most sincerely wish you 
those methods which have preserved individuals from | success. 
prevailing diseases. é I am now to inform, you, gentlemen, that the mana- 
The iniabitants of Hispaniola have found the wearing gers and physicians of the Pennsylvania Hospital, on 
flannel shirts to be a preservative against intermittent | seeing the great number of you attending the school of 
fevers in that sickly island; and as this disease is known | Physic in this city, are of opinion, this excellent institu- 
to arise principally from inhaling a great quantity of the | tion likewise affords a favourable opportunity of further 
humidity of the air, I make no doubt it would also be of | improvement to you in the practical part of your profes- 
use in preventing them in our low, moist, level coun-| sion; and being desirous it should answer all the good 
tries. purposes intended by the generous contridutors to it, 
We know that the bark of sassafras contains many ex- | have allotted to me the task of giving a course of clini- 
cellent medicinal virtues; my worthy friend, Mr. Peter | cal and meteorological observations in it, which I cheer- 
Franklin, told me, that he being in the fall of the year, | fully undertake, (though the season of my life points 
in the river Nanticoke, In Maryland, and on seeing the | out relaxation and retirement, rather than new incum- 
people on shore much afflicted with Intermittent fevers, | brances) in hopes that remarks on the many curious 
advised the mariners of the ship to drink freely, by way | cases that must @ily occur, amongst an hundred and 
of prevention, of that aromatic and antiseptic medicine, | thirty sick persons, collected together at one time, may 
but could not prevail on more than half the company to be very instructive to you. I therefore purpose to meet 
do it, and that he and all the others who took it, enjoy- | you at stated times here, and give you the best informa- 
ed perfect health, whilst not a single person of the reste-s | tion in my power of the nature and treatment of chro- 
caped a severe attack-of the epidemic disease: I have | nical diseases, and of the proper management of ulcers, 
known other similar instances, which it is needless to} wounds, and fractures. I shall show you all the opera- 
mention, since this remarkobly pertinent. tions of surgery, and endeavour, from the experience of 
But I have reason to expect that a more agreeable | thirty years, to introduce to you a familiar acquaintance 
and equally certain preventative against our autumnal | with the acute diseases of your own country; in order to 
fevers, will be found in sulphurous chalybeate waters, | which, I shall put up a complete meteorological appa- 
which may be readily procured in most parts of America, | ratus, and endeavour to inform you ofall the known pro- 
especially wherc those diseases are most prevalent: a perties of the atmosphere which surrounds us, and the 
ring of this kind at Gloucester, within a few miles of | effects its frequent variations produce on animal bodies; 
ig place, has been much used of late; has been so very | and confirm the doctrine by an exact register of the 
serviceable to invalids, it has the appearance of being a weather, and of the prevailing diseases, both here and 
valuable conveniency to the city. Persons under va-| in the neighbouring provinces; to which I shall add all 
the interesting observations which may occur in private 


rious diseases took lodgings in the village last season, 
for the advantage of drinking the waters at the fountain practice, and sincerely wish it may be inmy power to 
do them to your satisfaction. 


head, and though the fall was more sickly than has been 
I have likewise the pleasnre to inform you, that Dr, 


known in the memory of man, not any one of the inhabi- 
tants near the Spaw, who drank it freely, had a touch | §mith has promised to go through a course of experi- 
mental philosophy in the college, for your instruction 


of the prevailing disease; whilst the major part of those 
in Pneumatics, Hydraulics, and Mechanics, which will 


that did not, had more the appearance of ghosts than 
living creatures. There were two houses the habita- | be of the greatest advantage to aready comprehension 
of the meteorological lectures; and other parts of your 


tions of father and son, within twenty feet of each other; 
the family of the father had suffered greatly from inter- | Medical studies, and lay you under the highest obliga- 
tions to that learned professor. 


























mittent fevers the preceding fall, and some of these con- 
tinued invalids till the middle of summer, when they 
were prevailed on to take the waters, after which they 
daily recovered health, bloom, and vigour, and passed 
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the sickly season without a complaint, whilst scarcely a Philadelphia Alms-House. 
person in that of the son, who did not take them, escap- _ ae 
ed asevere illness. It is well known from experience, | A 5 | 2 3. ® = Men’s Ven’) 
that mineral waters are not only the most palatable, but} 3.&| Women’s | Men’s = o> and Eye 
the most salutary parts of the materia medica; and that | % 2 |Med. Wardsi|M.Wards! 3), o + Wards, Cell 
the effect of those which are pure and properly impreg- | & & | &2§ o | &Obl Wards 
eons a chalybeate principles, strengthen digestion, | —— —_— | 
race and counteract a summer’s sun, dilute a thick pu- No. No No 
srid bile, (the instrument of mischiefin all hot climates, ) | }827|adm |D¢***|,am poh adm Deaths 
and immediately wash away putrefaction through the serge adaiengste cnr teeta : 
emunctories of the bowels, skin, or kidneys, and there- | JUn€) 62 | 5 69 | 13 3 
fore appear to be natural preventatives against the effect July.| 76) 7 78 | 8 3 
of a hot, moist, and putrid atmosphere. Whether these | AUS-; 70 | 8 {110 | 14 4 
waters will answer my sanguine expectations or not, | S¢P-| 49 | 9 {105 | 20 4 
must be left to the decision of time, if they should be} Oct | 58 | 8 150) 3 4 
found wanting, that ought not discourage our further Nov./107 | 14 128 | 14 7 
pursuit; for since Providence has furnished every coun-| Dec-} 61 | 13 93 | 17 1 
try with defences for the human body, against the incle- 
mencies of heat and cold, why should we question whe- 1828 
ther Infinite Wisdom and Goodness has made equal pro- 
vision against all other natural injuries of our constitu, Jan.| 49} 9 96 | il 3 
tion? Experience and reason encourage us to believe Feb.| 61] 3 60; 9 3 
it has, and that the means might be discovered by dili-| Mar-| 47 | 10 | 71 | 12 3 
gent investigation, were our researches equal to the task. | APr!] 55 | 4 46) 9 2 
The above instances are therefore related to convince er 46) 9 76) 8 3 
you, that the prevention of some of the epidemic dis- | —-)——|————|— | iainntinsd 
gases of America is not only a laudable and rational pur-| Tot. \738 99 |1082/138 {768 40 
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RECAPITULATION. dozen of them must be exhibited, together with the 
Number of women treated in Women’s Me- certificate of their having been made and fully tested 

dical Wards : . ‘ 738 in the U.-States. A silver medal. 
Deaths . » ‘ i ¥ 99 12. Steam Engine Furnace and Boiler. To the in- 
Percentage - . n . : 13.4 ventor of the best constructed furnace and boiler, supe- 
Number of men treated in Men’s Medical rior to any now in use, for consuming anthracite in gene- 
Wards - a * A i 1082 rating steam; to be applied to steam engines. A silver 

Deaths - - . ° » 133 medal. 


Ceizificates will be required, of the furnace having 
been some time in use, of the quantity of coal consum- 
ed, and of the effect produced. 


Percentage - - ° - 12.8 
Number treated in Men and Women’s Sur- 
gical and Women’s Ven. Wards 768 


Deaths - ‘ 5 pues : 32 13. Fire Bricks. Vo the maker of the best fire 
Percentage ’ ‘ 4 4.14 bricks. A silver medal. , 
Number treated in Men’s Venereal and Eye This premium will not be awarded until the bricks 

Wards, Cells, and Obstet. Wards 671 have been tested, and found to be equal to the Stour- 
Deaths - - - = Lae fos bridge. : 
Percentage - - + = 5.96 14. Currying Knives. To the maker of the best cur- 
Medical patientstreated - +: ance 1820 rying knives, equal to the best now in use; two dozen 
RN 3% 2.7 te » + 237 to be exhibited. A silver medal. 
Percentage- - - =i 13 Certificates will be required from manufacturers of 
Surgical patients, &c. treated - . 1439 leather, that the knives have been used, and found 
Deaths SLs aici caemeeke 72 equal to the best now in use. 
Percentage a 3 . 5 15. Copper Bottoms. To the maker of the best cop- 
Total treated - - 3959 per bottoms, not fewer than three to be exhibited; the 
Deaths 7 309 diameter not to be less than forty, inches. A silver me- 
Percentage - = - 9.4 dal 


16¢ Japanned Waiters, or Trays. For the best spe- 
cimen of japanned waiters, or trays, made and japanned 
in Pennsylvania; an assortment to be exhibited. A sil- 
ver medal, 

17. Surveyors’ Instruments. To the maker of the 
best surveyors’ instruments. A silver medal. 

18. Tothe maker of the best portable mountain Ba- 
rometer. A silver medal. 

19. Lithographic Stone. For the best specimens of 
lithographic stone, found in the United States. A silver 
medal. 

Asa guide to those unacquainted with the particula 
kind required, a specimen of the German stone may be 
seen at the hall of the Institute. 

20. Porcelain. For the best porcelain, made in the 
United States, gilt, painted, and plain; one hundred 
pieces must be exhibited. A silver medal. 

21. Imitation Russia Leather. For the best specimen 
of imitation Russia leather; one dozen skins to be exhi- 
bited. A silver medal. 

22. Woollen Goods. To the manufacturer of the 
best piece of Broad Cloth, made in the United States; 
not less than 40 yards to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

23. To the manufacturer of the best piece of cassi- 
mere, made in the United States; not less than 40 yards 
to be exhibited. A silver medal. 


Regard will be had to the quality of the dye, as well 
as to the cloth, in premiums No. 22 and 23. 

24. To the manufacturer of the best piece of satinett, 
made in the United States; not less than 100 yards to be 
exhibited. A silver medal. 


25. To the maker of the best woollen blankets, made 
inthe United States, two dozen pair to be exhibited. A 
silver medal. 

The blankets to be of the size known as 2, 24, or S 
points; regard will be had to weight, and no premium 
awarded, unless the quality be equal to that of the im- 
ported. 

26. To the maker of the best ingrain earpeting; not 
less than 100 yards to be exhibited. A silver medal. 
The quality of colours will be considered in awarding 


E. R. CHEW, Senior Student. 
¢ NV. A. Med. & Surg. Jour. 





PREMIUMS. 


Offered for competition at the exhibition to be held at the 
Hall of the Franklin Institute, in Philcdelphia, on the 
7th of October and three successive days. 


1. Iron Castings.—To the maker, in Pennsylvania, of 
the best specimen of iron castings, fit for small machin- 
ery, to be cast smooth, and free from sand; fifty pounds 
to be exhibited—A silver medal. 

Before awarding the premium, the castings must be 
proved, to the satisfaction of the committee of premiums 
and exhibitions. 

2. Tinned Cast Iron.—For the best specimen of tin- 
ned cast iron hollow ware, ‘for culinary purposes; not less 
than one dozen pieces to be exhibited—A silver medal. 

3. Iron Hollow Ware, coated with Porcelain. —For the 
best specimen of iron hollow ware, coated with porce- 
lain, similar to that imported from Germany; not less 
than one dozen pieces to be exhibited.—A silver me- 
dal. 
4. Annealed Cast Iron.—For the best specimen of 
annealed cast iron; not less than one dozen pieces, for 
various purposes, to be exhibited. —A silver medal. 

5. Smelting Iron Ore with Anthracite.—To the first 
person who, previous to tlie first day of January, 1830, 
shall have manufactured, in the United States, iron from 
the ore, using not less than one half anthracite coal; the 
quaatity to be not less than twenty tons—A gold medal. 

6. Sheet Iron.—For the best specimen of rolled sheet 
iron, equal to that imported from Russia; not less than 
twelve sheets to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

7. Cast Steel.—For the best specimen of cast steel, 
manufactured in the United States; not less than fifty 
pounds to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

8. Files.—To the manufacturer of the best files made 
in the U. States; twelve dozen, assorted sizes, to be exhi 
bited. A silver medal. 

9. Stock, or Standing Vice.—For the best stock, or | 
standing vices, equalled to those called Tower Vices, | ),;, premium. 


and weighing thirty pounds, or upwards; three at least | 97 For the best specimen of stair carpeting, in imi- 


to be exhibited. A silver medal. : cor my 
10. Pig Brass.—For the best specimen of pig brass, oo ‘ ne lese than 50 yards to be exhibit- 

the zinc used to be the produce of the United States; 98 poli aril . For the best specimen of farni 

‘than hibited. il . . Cotton Goods. — . 

ae ne ee ete ture chintz, made in the United States; not less than 300 

11. Crucibles. To ‘the maker of the best crucibles, | Yards to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

suitable for brass founders; the crucibles must be capa-| 29, To the manufacturer of the best specimen of ca- 

ble of resisting heat as well as the best now in use; one | licoes, or prints, for ladies’ dresses made in the United 
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States; not less than 300 yards to be exhibited. A sil- 


| of October, and continue open four days.* 
30. To the manufacturer of the best specifnen of | 


ver medal. 





The exhibition will commence on Tuesday, the 7th 





shirtings, not under No. 50, made in the United Stat@s»4.__* All inquiries and communications respecting the 


not less than 300 yards to be exhibited. A silver me- 


31. To the manufacturer of the best specimen of di- 
mities, made in the United States, which must be equal 
to that imported; not less than 100 yards to be exhibit- 
ed. A silver medal. 


32. To the manufacturer in Pennsylvania, of the best | 


loom cotton stockings, bleached; not less than five do- 
zen pairs to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

$3. Sewing Silk. To the maker in Pennsylvania, of 
the greatest quantity of sewing silk, of good quality; 
not less than ten pounds; at least one pound to be exhi- 
bited. A silver medal. 

84, Cabinet Ware.—To the maker of: the best cabi- 
net secretary and book case. A silver medal. 


| exlittvitron, will receive prompt attention, if addressed to 
| William Hamilton, Actuary, at the Hall of the Franklin 
| Institute. 





GOVERNOR MIFFLIN’S MESSAGE, 1791 
Gentlemen of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


legislative business of our country, I cannot, I think, 
more properly introduce to you the subjects of my ad- 
dress, than by adverting to the conduct of the late gen- 
eral assembly, as furnishing an honourable example for 
imitating a powerful incentive to diligence and patriot- 
ism. By the labour and wisdom of your predecessors, 


While you are thus convened, in order to transact the 


Ss. To the tiaket of the best sof: A. silver weaat. | ™*"F of the constitutional principles of our government, 


36. Tothe maker of the best and most complete ward- 
robe. A silver medal. 

87. ‘To the maker of the best chairs: one dozen to be 
exhibited. A silver medal. M7 

88. Madder. ‘To the person who shall cultivate the 
greatest quantity of madder, the produce of not less 
than a quarter of an acre; samples must be exhibited, 
with a certificate of the quantity produced. A silver 
medal. 


89. Green Paint. For a green paint, whicl will stand | 


the action of the sun better than any now in use. A 
silver medal. 

40. Wall Colouring. For the best specimens of wall 
colouring; a variety of samples to be exhibited. A sil- 
ver medal. 

41. Bleaching Salts. To the manufacturer of the best 
bleaching salts, (chloride of Jime,) made in the state 
of Pennsylvania; not less than five thousand pounds to 
be made during the year ending October 1, 1828; one 
hundred pounds to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

42. Prussiate of Potash. ‘To the manufacturer of the 
best prussiate of potash, (ferro cyanate of potassa) made 
in the state of Pennsylvania; not less than 1000 pounds 
to be made during the year ending October 1, 1828; fif- 
ty pounds to be exhibited—a silver medal. 

43. Prussian Blue.- To the manufacturer of the best 
Prussian blue, (ferro cyanate of iron) made in the state 
of Pennsylvania; not lessthun 1000 pounds to be made 
during the year ending October 1, 1828; 50 pounds to 
be exhibited. A silver medal. 

44. Hanging Astral Lamp. To the maker of the best 
hanging astral lamp, made in the United States, with 
not less than five burners; the extreme diameter to be 
not less than fifty inches. A silver medal. 

45. Machine Drawing. To the pupil of the high 
echool, who shall execute and exhibit the best specimen 
< at am a drawing from machinery. A silver me- 


Conditions and Regulations. 


All articles offered fora premium, must be sent to 
the place of deposit, before the opening of the exhibi- 
tion. 

No premium will be awarded a second time for the 
same article; nor for one, the quality of which is infe- 
tior to such as have been formerly exhibited, the price 
being considered. 


When articles are for sale, the maker’s name and re- 
sidence, together with the price of goods, must be affix- 


ed to them, or transmitted to William Hamilton, Actu- 
ary, at the Hall of the Institute. 


When a premium is offered for the best article of any 


- description, it will not be awarded excepting the quality 


is such as to merit it. 

Articles of extraordinary merit, not contained in the 
oe list, may receive honorary premiums on the 
the managers. 


have attained their practical use and effect. The wealth 
of the community has been successfully applied to its 
proper objects, the maintenance of public credit, and 
the advancement of public convenience. A system of 
jurisprudence, at once comprehensive and beneficent, 
has been established; and, at the very moment that the 
sanguinary denunciations of the Penal Code have been 


expunged, its operation, in correcting and reforming, 
has been experimentally ensured. 


The consequences of this enlightened policy, uniting 
with the temperate and industrious habits of our consti- 
tuents, and the natural advantages of the soil and eli- 
mate which we enjoy, present to your view a state of 
agriculture, commerce and arts, that may fairly awaken 
| the pride, and must elevate the hopes, of every yirtuous 
| citizen. The contribution which Pennsylvania yieldsto 
| the treasury of the Union, furms a competent evidence 
| of the extent and emoluments of her trade. The rapid 
| increase of her population, and the abundant supplies 
| which she accumulates for foreign, as well as for domes- 
| tic markets, will demonstrate the active and preduetive 
condition of her husbandry; and innumerable proofs 
_ arise in her city, towns, and villages, to display a gene- 
_ral diffusion of use‘ul knowledge, and the eultivation of 
| every art, which is necessary, or ornamental, in society. 
| ‘To preserve and to improve the blessings of the situa- 
| tion which I have described, is the trust, gentlemen 
| confided to your care; and, as it is reasonable to presume 
that the expectations of our constituents will be raised 
| in proportion as this task has been facilitated, permit me 
| to renew, at the present period, the most faithful assu- 
| rances, that your various exertions for the public 

will receive all the aid, which it is in the power es 
executive to bestow. 


Contemplating the many important points that en 
ged the attention of the preceding general oaeaily, 
| you will perceive, gentlemen, that the consolidation of 
| the revenues, and the exoneration from the pressure of 
the debts of the commonwealth, deserve to be peculiar 
distinguished, on account of the beneficial effects whi 
they have already produced; for, the public résources, 
moulded into one aggregate fund, have been rescued 
|from that confusion, which partial appropriations of 
specific branches, together with a tardy and precatious 
collection, had unavoidably occasioned; while the means 
that were directed to be employed, for the satisfaction 
of the publie creditors, have given celebrity te our new 
| government, and amply praoide, at the commencement 
| of the ensuing year, for the extinguishment of all the 
| pecuniary obligations of the state, except those resti 
on the principal of the funded and depreciation certifi- 
cates. It will add to your pleasure on this occasion, to 
observe, from the report of the sales of stock whieh the 
seeretary is directed to present to you, that great pre- 
caution was taken to prevent a depreciation of the bt 
of the United States, which might have happened from 
too suddenly over-charging the market; and our suc- 
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cess, in this respect, will be obvious, from the high price difficulties of rendering this river navigable are greaty 
that has been obtained. Considering, indeed, that the | and some objections, in point of policy, might be urged 
authority to dispose of stock, was intended merely as | against the principle of the undertaking. But the com- 
an auxiliary to our specie funds, and desiring, as far as bined strength and opulence of the states that are imme- 
possible, to avoid the diminution of a productive capital, | diately interested, would undoubtedly be competent to 
I have thought it expedient to charge as many objects | overcome the former; and the effect of the measures 
upon the money actually in the treasury, as was consist- | which have been taken, and which might be taken, to 
ent with the regard which the law prescribes for pre-| preserve the balance of improvements in favour of Penn- 
vious appropriations. Under these considerations, there- | sylvania, would, perhaps, sufficiently remove the latter. 


a 





fore, you will find, that the quantity of deferred stock 
which has been sold, amounts to one hundred and seven- 
ty-nine thousand five hundred and thirty dollars; that 
the quantity of three per cent. stock which has been 
sold, amounts to three hundred and four thousand five 
hundred dollars; that the proceeds of the sales of both 
amount to one hundred and sixteen thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine pounds seventeen shillings and two- 
pence; and that this sum is to be applied to the payment 
of all the interest due, or which must become due, on 
the first day of January next, upon the funded and de- 
preciation debt; to the payment of the arrears of inter- 
est on the new loan debt; and to the repayment of the 
loan of sixty thousand pounds, which was borrowed from 
the Bank of North America. To relieve the state from 
the accumulation of interest, to redeem the valuable 
property that was pledged as a collateral security to the 
bank, and to employ the favourable opportunity pre- 
sented by the advanced price of stock, were the induce- 
ments for anticipating the period, which the terms of 
the contract allowed, for liquidating the last of these 
engagements. 

The improvemefft of our roads and inland navigation, 
will, I am persuaded, continue to be a favourite object 
with the legislature: I have, indeed, received such ac- 
counts from the Agents of Information (whose report 
will be laid before you) and through various other chan- 
nels, respecting the progress in executing the contracts | 
which have been formed, as promise ful! compensation | 
for the expense that has been incurred, and afford am- 
ple encouragement for future enterprises of a similar 
nature. In addition to the contracts that were mention- 
ed in a former address, I have concluded others for open- 
ing and improving a road leading from Harrisburg, thro’ 
the Narrows, at the end of the Kittatiny mountain and 
Peter’s mountain, and thence the nearest and best course 
to the place where it will intersect the road leading from 
Harrisburg to Sunbury, at or near Halifax; for opening | 
and improving a road leading from Stockport, on the | 
river Delaware, to Harmony, at the Great Bend of the | 
river Susquehanna; for improving the navigation of the 
river Juniata from its mouth to Water street, and thence 
to Frankstown; and for opening and improving a road 
from Yorktown to Cooper’s-ferry. 1 shall take this op- 
portunity of transmitting the report of Agents of Infor- 
mation, who, having recently explored the Juniata and 
Conemaugh, and surveyed the roads corresponding with 
those rivers, recommend that a deviation should be made 
in that quarter from the plan which is prescribed in the 
act of assembly, upon principles that certainly merits a 
serious consideration. If their opinion is sanctioned by 
your approbation, the proposed roads to Pittsburg, to 
Poplar Run, and to the Little Conemaugh, being blend- 
ed and formed info one great road, leading from Frank- 
town to Pittsburg, the projected canal between the Qui- 
tapahilla and Tulpehoccon being opened, and a few ea- 
sy portages established in proper situations, a certain 
foundation will be laid for connecting the western wa- 
ters of the Ohio and the great lakes with the eastern 
streams, flowing into the Atlantic, parucularly with the 
tide-waters of the Delaware, in the neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia. 

But, gentlemen, while we trace the progress of this 
cemmunication, with a just estimate of its importance, 

ermit me to advert to another object, which, in the 
impartial exercise of the powers of government, ought 
not to be forgotten—I mean the navigation of the lower 
waters of the Susquehanna, It is true, that the natural 

















The equal accommodation of our constituents, however, 
and the advancement of every part of the state to the 
enjoyment of the greatest advantage to which it is sus- 
ceptible, are duties that will entitle this subject to your 
consideration; and I am inclined to believe, that when- 
ever you shall deem it proper to enter into a negocia- 
tion, the states of Maryland and Delaware will not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice some local interests, in order to accom- 
plish that extensive plan of public convenience, which 
contemplates a new avenue to the ocean, and the union 
of the bays of Chesapeake and Delaware. 

Should the magnitude of the work, however, and the 
natural or political obstacles which are suggested, en- 
force a temporary suspension, we may, nevertheless, 
view the opening and clearing of the Susquehanna, 
from its northern entrance into Pennsylvama, as far at 
least as Wright’s ferry, not only with respect to the be- 
nefits which the circumjacent country will immediately 
experience, but with respect to the resulting influence 
in rendering more easy, and more desirable, the ulti- 
mate point of improvement in the navigation of the ri- 
ver. I regret, therefore, that satisfactory overtures 
have not hitherto been made for executing this part of 
the plan, upon the terms proposed in the act of Assem- 
bly; and as its practicability cannot be doubted, allow 
me to refer it to your discretion to determine, whether 
the disappointment has not arisen from the insufficiency 
of the sum appropriated, and, consequently, whether a 
more adequate provision ought not to be made. 

While I offer these remarks, I am aware, gta 
that the want of a good and permanent road is, at pre- 
sent, the principal defect in the communieation between 
the middle counties and the metropolis. The steps 
which are taking, however, in pursuance of the legisla- 
tive resolution of the 30th day of September last, to re- 
medy this inconveniency, have met with universal appro- 
bation; and, I hope, the commissioners who were ap- 
pointed to make the proper surveys between Philadel- 
phia and Lancaster, will enable me, previously to the 
adjournment of the session, to lay a plan before you, 
which, corresponding in its execution with your views, 
and the wishes of our fellow citizens, may lead to the 
establishment of a general system of well constructed and 
well regulated roads. You must readily perceive, in- 
deed, that it will be in vain either to open roads, of to 
clear rivers, without a vigilant attention to keep the for- 
mer in repair, and to prevent encroachments upon the 
latter: And the existing laws being extremely inade- 
quate to these essential purposes, you will, I am confi- 
dent, revise and amend them, with all the diligence and 
energy, which the occasion shall be thought to require. 
Among the many considerations that will occur in the 
course of the investigation thus introduced, the circum 
stances of our inland trade, will probably suggest the 
idea of making a reasonable compensation to the holders 
of certain ferries on the Susquehanna and other rivers, 
in order to give a free passage to wagons transporting 
produce to the market, and returning with the merchan- 
dize of Philadelphia. This, it has been conceived, 
would be the means of preventing the trade of several 
counties from centering in other states, as experience 
has shown, that when the Susquehanna is frozen over, 
many western farmers convey their produce to this city, 
which, in other seasors, they dispose of in’ Maryland~ 
Some latitude should, likewise, be allowed, in laying 
out the roads that are described in the late act of assem- 
bly; and such of them as may remain incomplete, should, 
perhaps, be made subject to the same jurisdiction and 
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regulations as are established in the case of county roads. 

Under the authority of an act of Assembly, I have ob- 
tained a loan of twenty thousand pounds from the Bank 
of North America, upon a mortgage of the revenues 
arising from vendues, in order to repay the money ex- 
pended by the corporation of the city, and the commis- 
sioners of the county of Philadelphia, for the accommo- | 
dation of Congress; and to provide a suitable dwelling 
for the President of the United States. The first part 
of this appropriation, amounting to two thousand nine 
hundred and one pounds nine shillings and four-pence, 
and the price of the lot of ground (which has been ob- 
tained on the west side of Ninth street, between Market | 
and Chesnut streets) amounting to five thousand four | 
hundred and ninety-one pounds; there only remains the | 
sum of eleven thousand six hundred and seven pounds | 
ten shillings and eight-pence, to purchase the materials 
and complete the structure of the building. As soonas 
an eligible plan can be procured, and a satisfactory esti- 
mate of the expense can be formed, I will lay them be- 
fore you; and you may be assured, gentlemen, that I will 
endeavour, with the strictest economy and diligence, to 
do all the justice to the hospitable intention of the legis- 
lature, which the limitation of the fund will permit. 

In discharging other duties that were assigned to me 
by laws passed at the last session of the general assem- 
bly, [have appointed one set of commissioners to lay 
out a town at the mouth of Beayer creek, and another 
set to run the boundary line between the counties of | 
Mifflin and Huntingdon. The former have not yet had | 
time to execute their trust; and the latter have found so 
much difficulty in ascertaining the point of departure 
intended by the act, that they have made a special re- 
port (which will be communicated for your information) 
suggesting that a straight line from the Water-gap in 
Tuscarora to the Blue Rock on Juniata, is the only course 
that can give satisfaction; and this they accordingly re- | 
commend to be expressly sanctioned by the legislature. | 
It may be proper to observe, that an early decision on 
the subject is requisite to preserve peace and order: but, 
at the same time, I am happy to add, that the disturban- 
ces, which had arisen from another cause in the county | 
of Mifflin, have entirely subsided; and I have received 
information, that the principal rioters have given the | 
best evidence of their contrition, by readily submitting 
to those measures, which it was thought necessary to | 
pursue, in order to vindicate the dignity and energy of 
the government. 

In obedience to the directions of the legislature, I en- | 
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stacles to the completion of the contract for the Lake 
Erie purchase are removed; the comptroller of thé trea- 
sury of the United States, and the comptroller general 
of Pennsylvania, having concurred in stating the amount 
of the consideration money to be one hundred and fifty- 
one thousand, six hundred and forty dollars and twenty- 
five cents, and the medium of payment to be loan-office 
certificates of the United States, at their specie value 
reduced by the continental scale of depreciation; cer- 
tificates of final settlements issued by the commission- 
ers of the states, or departments; or certificates com- 
monly called registered debt, with the interest which 
may be due upon them until.the tenth day of June 179%. 
The necessary sum, in public securities of these various 
descriptions, is prepared at the treasury, and will be de- 
livered as soon as the mode of conveyance (which I 
have referred to the consideration of the attorney-gene- 
ral) shall be settled. From some doubts, indeed, that 
have been entertained, whether there exists in any offi- 
cer of the federal government, a competent authority to 
execute an instrument of this nature, it may eventually 
be necessary to callin the aid of congress; but, as the 
terms of the contract have received a definitive con- 
struction, it will not, I presume, oceasion much delay, to’ 
designate the mere formalities of transfer. ' 

In leading your attention, gentlemen, to those objects 
which are particularly interesting to the public welfare, 
the election of a senator, to represent the commonwealth 
in the senate of the United States, appears first in order 
andimportance. During the present session of the fe- 
deral legislature, the ratio of representation, in the po- 
pular branch of the government, will be fixed for the 


ensuing period of ten years; our commercial intercourse 
{ 


with foreign nations will probably be settled on a new 
basis; and there is great reason to expect, that a system 
for establishing and regulating the militia of the United 
States will be introduced and adopted. The jurisdiction 
of congress cannot, I think, be exercised upon subjects 
more critical in their origin, or more extensive in their 
operation; on which a greater diversity of opinion is 
likely to arise; or in the decision of which a free people. 
ought to be more anxious to give the full expression of 
their feelings and their sentiments. Recollecting, there- 
fore, the weight of one member in the small body of thé 
senate, you will excuse me if I am solicitous, that con- 
siderations respecting the magnitude of the end should 
suppress every doubt and reconcile every variahice 'res- 
pecting the forms of the proceeding; so that Pennsyl- 
vania may, at this juncture, enjoy the whole force of her 


tered into a contract with the commissioners of the city, | legitimate influence in the councils of the Union. To 
by which they engaged, at a reasonable rate, to pave | you, gentlemen, no argument can be offered, which a 
the foot way of the state house square, from Chesnut to | sense of public duty, and an ardent attachment to the 
Walnut street, in Fifth street; and the undertaking being | honour and prosperity of your country, will not spon- 


executed, I have paid the consideration money by aj taneously suggest: You feel, and 1 am confident you 
warrant upon the treasurer, for the sum of one hundred | will act, as becomes the importance of the occasion; fan 


and fifty-three pounds fifteen shillings and eleven-pence. | 


The forms prescribed in the law, respecting an indemni- 
ty for those lots of the donation land, which have been 
found to lie within the jurisdiction of New York, have, 
likewise, been pursued; but as it is probable that many 
of the claimants were too remote to receive an account 
of the arrangement, in season to take advantage of it, 
(some of them being actually employed in the western 
army of the United States) and as, in fact, from a mis- 
construction of the law, none of them appeared on the 
proper day to draw their lots, you will, no doubt, per- 
ceive the propriety of extending the time for presenting 
these claims, as well as for deciding the priority in chus- 
ing an equivalent; and it will be expedient to announce 
your indulgence, in these respects, as soon as possible. 

The commissioner for stating the claims of this state 
against the United States reports to me, that, although 
nothing has yet appeared to warrant a material change 
of the opinion, which was formerly expressed upon the 
probable result of the settlement of those claims, con- 
siderable progress has been made in arranging and stat- 


under this impression, I cheerfully dismiss the subject 
with informing you, that, by the returns from the seve- 
ral districts, it appears, that Thomas Fitsimnons, Fred’ 
Augustus Muhlenberg, Thomas Harfley, Daniel Heister, 
Israel Jacobs, John Wilkes Kiftera,; Andrew Gregg and. 
William Findley, are duly elected representatives of 
this state in the house of representatives of the Unitéd 
States, for the next term of two years. 

If the supplement to the judiciary bill, whith was par- 
ticularly recommended to your considération by the late 
house of representatives, should itttroduce an enquiry 
into the general state of the department, you will nd, 
that, although the foundation is admirably laid, some 
additions are ne¢essary to complete the strength and 
beauty of the superstructure. Besides pursuing the 
objects of the supplementary bill; to which I have ad. 
verted, the enlargement of the equitable powers of ouf 
courts of law seems to be expedient; not only as. it 
would promote the ordinary administration of justice, 
but as the means of placing the scene of domestic liti- 
gation upon an equal footing with controversies arising 


ing the accounts: and, 1 trust, that at length all the ob- | between the citizens of Pennsylvania and the citizens of 
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other states, or foreigners, which, giving immediate ju- the public money; and with the latter kind may be 
risdiction to the federal courts, may be conducted by | classed, the settlement of the accounts of the common- 
rules less rigid, and decided upon principles more libe- | wealth at different places, and by different persons; and, 


ral. 1 have, on a former occasion, observed, that the 
laws, respecting bankruptcy, are, likewise, defective in 
several points; and I cannot avoid repeating, that the | 
want of an appeal from the mere doubt of the commis- | 
sioners (which doubt is all the act requires to justify the | 
refusal of a certificate) may hereafter be the source of | 
extreme oppression, and apparently, indeed, militates 
against the constitutional right of trial by jury. What- | 
ever may be the objections, therefore, to the introduc- 
tion of a system of bankrupt laws, Iam persuaded, that, | 
when introduced, you will think it proper in this, as well 
asin every other respect, while you guard against frau- 
dulent practices, to protect and countenance the honest, 
though unfortunate, trader. In reviewing the laws for 
the relief of insolvent debtors, and those which regulate 
attachments, many opportunities of making amend- 
ments will occur; and a provision in the act respecting 
juries, which shall, on the one hand, render a fairer 
compensation for the juror’s service, and, on the other 
hand, impose a heavier fine on his neglect or refusal to 
erform it, would, in effect, diminish the burthen of this 
indispensable duty, by giviug certainty and despatch to 
the business of our courts. I will only further remind 
you, as matter for deliberation naturally connected with 
the subject, that the institution ofa general fee bill, and 
the declaration of the forms, in which actions may be 
brought and prosecuted against the commonwealth, will 
be considerably useful in discharging the various offices 
of government: And, while I refer you toa report from 
the inspectors of the prison of Philadelphia, for a pleas- 
ing proof of the salutary consequences which the re- 


generally speaking, all the consequences of an undi- 
| gested distribution of duties between the Comptroller- 


General and Register-General. ; : 
Aslam, persuaded, gentlemen, that this subject wil? 
soon engage your attention, I am induced to add a few 


hints, from the statement which the officers have pre- 
_ sented to me, in order to facilitate your investigation. 
| It would, I think, be a radical improvement in the de- 
| partment, if all the accounts which are rendered and 


settled were deposited in one office, and the books of 
entry inthe other. This separation would not only add 
to the security of the public documents, as, in case of 
accidental destruction of the accounts, the books might 
remain; but it would likewise enable each officer, from 
the materials in his own possession, to collect and fur- 
nish, upon all occasions, the necessary information; and 
a chain of connexion often blending public transactions, 
each would have it in his power, without difficulty or 
delay, to unravel and check the accounts under exami 
nation, by comparing them with the corresponding 
vouchers. Several advantages, likewise, concur to jus- 
tify a proposal, that books should be opened in the Re- 
gister’s office, in which accounts shall be kept with such 
of the public creditors, as may choose to give up the 
certificates which they at present hold, for others in all 
respects similar, except that the new certificates shall 
not be transferable, although the debts, of which they 
are the evidences, may still be assigned, in the same 
manner, and with the same effect, as the debt of the U. 
States. This measure would prevent the necessity of 
cutting up eertificatates to accommodate purchasers at 


formation of the penal code has produced, I am per- | the Land Office; it would be convenient to the indivi- 
suaded you will pay a proper attention to the opinion | dual creditor, by enabling him to divide his claim into any 
that the Board has expressed, upon the expediency of | sums that his wants might require; rendering the pro- 
abolishing what are termed the jail fees, | perty more safe from fire and other accidents; it would 
In the executive departments some points will like- | relieve the legislature from frequent applications for the 
wise claim your regard. Since the establishment of the | renewal of lost certificates; and, if it had not the effect 
present constitution, temporary laws have been passed | of immediately appreciating the state debt, it would, at 
to transfer, in the aggregate, all the powers of the Jute | least, render all the business respecting it more uniform 
Supreme Executive Council to the Governor of the | and stable. 
commonwealth: but, as many of those powers could be| A provision for cancelling those certificates of the 
more conveniently, and more advantageously, exercised | state debt, which, being redeemed, are deposited in the 
in other offices, I should be happy, if an opportunity | possession of the Comptroller-General are directed to be 
occurs, to see them analysed and properly distributed. | cancelled, would, I believe be useful; and it might, 
For the incidental and contingent expenses of the de-| perhaps, with propriety, be extended to such cer‘ifi- 


partment, I conceive that a general provision should be 
made, in order to meet the section of the Constitution 
which declares, that no money shall be drawn from the 
treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by 


- law; and, ifa permanent authority were given to super- 


intend the publication of the Acts of Assembly, that bu- 
siness would be facilitated, and the information of your 
proceedings with greater expedition communicated to 
our constituents. You will indulge me, gentlemen, in 
adding one wish of a more personal nature, that, as far 
as your conveniency will permit, bills may be delivered 
for the consideration of the executive, some time before 
the day fixed for the adjournment of the legislature: For, 
hitherto most of the laws have been transmitted at so 
late a period of the session, that there was hardly time 
to peruse them, much less to deliberate on their con- 
tents. 


The improved state of our finances, the rapid progress 


that has been made in the settlement and liquidation of 


old transactions and engagements, and the consequent 
decrease of business in the respective offices, must ren- 
der this period favourable for reviewing and reforming 
the department of accounts. The present system is, 
indeed, defective even in its foundation; in some in- 
stances furnishing no adequate check; and, in others, 
producing confusion and embarrassment by the compli- 
cation of its forms. Of the former kind, is that provi- 
sion, by which the Treasurer is authorised to settle the 
accounts of the revenue officers, from whom he receives 


cates as shall in future be paid to the Receiver-General 
of the Land Office, allowing that officer to produee an 

| authenticated document of the amount, which may from 
| time to time be cancelled, as a voucher in the settlement 
| of his accounts. In addition to these regulations, I am 
prompted by a desire of preserving uniformity in pece- 
niary transactions and statements, as well as by the 
greater conveniency of the method which has been 
adopted at the Treasury of the Union, and at the several 
Banks, to recommend that the Legislature should pre- 
scribe a period, after which all accounts between the 
state and her officers shall be kept in dollars and centss 
You will receive by the Secretary, gentlemen, a copy 

of the joint report which the Comptroller-General, the 
Register-General, and the Treasurer, have made upon 
the state of the finances of the commonwealth; intre- 
duced by a recapitulation of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the last year; and particular representations of 
the receipts and payments in the bills of credit of March 

| 1785, in the state money and in the dollar money; to- 
gether with a view of the real estate of the common- 
wealth; of the situation of the fund appropriated for the 
improvement of roads and navigable waters; and of the 
operation of the sinking fund, during the same period. 
The estimate of the productive revenues for the current 
year, amounts to seventy-one thousand three hundred 
and twenty-three pounds three shillings and eight 
pence; and the various demands for the public service, 

| will require a sum of ajxty-seven thousand three hun- 
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dred and seventy-two pounds. But, gentlemen, it will expediency of raising a small contribution from the es- 
be prudent always to remember, that although the ar- | tates of our constituents, in aid of the general revenues 
rearages of taxes on the present, as on every former | of the commonwealth. By this measure, seasonably 
occasion, constitute a considerable item in the calcula- | adopted, you will prevent the inconveniency of impos- 
tion of our resources, yet, as the extent of the exonera- | ing taxes upon every occasion; which must, otherwise, 
tions, which have been sanctioned by Jaw, has not been | a8 I have observed, unavoidably take place, when our 
completely ascertained, and as the difficulty of collection | property in the funds of the Union shall be exhausted; 
naturally increases with the delay, our expectations on and if such a contribution were expressly and exclusive- 
this ground have been, and, probably will continue to ly applied to the support of government, the expense of 
be, greatly disappointed. | the administration of pubtic affairs, being always known 
* The property which the state possesses in the stock | and felt by the people, would excite that vigilance 
of the United States, will require, and merits, particular | which is the best preservative of a free and republican 
attention. It appears from the report, to which I have | constuiution. 

just referred, that the-subscription of the state debt to | In addition to the ordinary objects of revenue, permit 
the funding system amounts at this time to two hundred | me to remind you, that no fund is appropriated to pay 
and fifty-two thousand six hundred and ninety-seven | the promised interest, on that part of the funded and de- 
pounds fourteen shillings and a penny; but the propor- | preciation debt, which is assumable, but not subscribed 
tion of the assumed debt, allotted to Pennsylvania, | to the loan proposed by Congress; and the faith of the 
being two million two hundred thousand dollars, she | state being pledged to redeem, in the course of the next 
will Be entitled to receive an annual surplus of interest, | year, the bills of credit, which were issued in the year 
equal to the sum of twenty thousand nine hundred and | 1785, you will be pleased to consider, whether, for that 
eighty-four pounds eight shillings and five pence. This, | Purpose, some special step ought not to be taken at 
however, is subject to a deduction for the interest that | this session, as well as for destroying the sum which is 
the state has engaged to pay to the subscribers in order | Now accumulated at the treasury. 1 shall also be under 
to make up the rate of six per. cent. upon their respec- | the necessity of requesting the aid of a supplementary 
tive claims; to an allowance for that part of the state | appropriation, to discharge the expenses which have 
debt which was assumable, and is not subscribed; and to | been recently incurred for the defence of the frontiers. 
a charge for that part which shall be deemed not to be | As the lieutenant of the county of Allegheney, however, 
within the assumption. The product of the subscrip-| has not yet made his return upon the enbject, I am una- 
tion which was made immediately on behalf of the com- | ble to furnish an accurate statement of the deficiency, 
monwealth before the loan was closed, amounts in six | but an account of the sums, that have been disbursed, 
per cent. stock to me sum of two hundred and seventy- | Will be laid before you. 

eight thousand and forty-nine pounds eighteen shilling 

Shae pence; in the three a cent. cael to the im eee — renee ee 

of five hundred and fifty-seven thousand five hundred ee 

and sixty-eight pounds fifteen shillings and two pence;|__ Among the records of the General Assembly you will 
and in the deferred stock to the sum of one hundred | find a variety of papers, which point out the necessity 
and thirty-nine thousand and twenty-four pounds nine- | of establishing a more effectual mode to enforce the col- 
teen shillings anda penny. But the first article being | lection of the arrearages of taxes; and there are diffi- 
allotted to discharge the proprietary claim, affords an | culties in carrying certain assessments into effect, for 
unappropriated balance of only forty-two thousand six | the removal of which the assistance of the Legislature 
hundred and twenty-seven pounds sixteen shlllings and | has already been requested. Some regulations for 














five pence; the second article, being liable to various | rendering the revenue, arising from the several kinds of 
demands, leaves a balance of four hundred and fifty-five | licenses, more productive and more equal, seem to be 
thousand four hundred and thirty-six pounds nineteen | necessary; and it may be proper torenew the provisions 
shillings and two pence; and in the third article, after which were formerly made for disposing of the barracks 
deducting the recent sales to pay the interest on the | in the borough of Lancaster, and to authorise further pro- 
funded and depreciation debt, the state is still entitled | ceedings with respect to the forfeited, or unsold, part 
to the sum of ninety-seven thousand nine hundred and | of the barrack-ground in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
&ifty-one pounds four shillings and a penny. delphia. An act for the inspection of gunpowder, and 
‘The fund arising from the aggregate of these credits, | Some improvements in the institution of the Health Of- 
has, gentlemen, been hitherto properly employed in | fice, will be suggested, as well by the documents which 
discharging the debts of the commonwealth: but I'am de-| have formerly been transmitted, as by those which I 
sirous that you should now take it into serious conside- | shall direct to be presented to you; and, you will please 
ration, whether, if the public honour does not require, | to observe, that the apprapoaees for defraying the ex- 
the public interest will permit any further diminution of | penses of the wardens of the port, extending no farther 
the capital. ‘The many other sources from which sup- | than October last, your interposition will again be re- 
plies may be advantageously drawn for the support of | quired in behalf of the board. You will deem it proper, 
government, will leave even the interest disengaged for | perhaps, during your present session, to prescribe the 
purposes of public enterprise and utility: And when we | manner of making the enumeration of the taxable inha- 
reflect, that a similar opportunity of accumulating wealth | bitants of the state, agreeably to the fourth section of the 
will never probably occur; or that, when this is expend- | first article of the Constitution; and the bill to authorise 
ed, all the public wants and exigencies must be satisfied | the sale of the public islands, having been published by 
and relieved by a direct and constant pressure of taxa-| order of the preceding House of Representatives, will 
tion on the people, you will, I am persuaded, agree | now, I presume, be passed into a law. 
with me, that in future every act which trespasses upon The limitations of several acts of Assembly will like- 
the principal of the stock, ought to be the result of ma-| wise claim your attention, previous to an adjournment. 
ture deliberation. The act transferring the powers of the late Supreme 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives. Executive Council to the Governor, and the act for in- 
_The sentiment which I have just advanced, applies | stituting the Board of Property, will expire with the 
particularly to your jurisdiction in matters of finance. I| present session. The suspension of the act for the in- 
am confident that you will make an ample provision, in | spection of shingles, and the law to enable aliens to pur- 
the most eligible manner, to defray the necessary ex- | chase and hold real estates within this commonwealth, 
= of the government, and to preserve the honour- | will terminate on the first day of January 1792; the 
le system that has been introduced for discharging our | continuance of the provision for regulating the exporta- 
public engagements. But while you are doing this, I | tion of pot-ash, and pearl-ash, is limited to the ene 


bink it my duty to submit to your consideration, the | second day of February; the necessity of obtaining a 











































































cense for the exhibition of theatrical amusements, will 
gease on the second day of March; and the time allowed 
for patenting lands, which were located before the de- 
claration of independence, will elapse on the tenth day 


GEN. ANTHONY WAYNE, 
























































detached under General Thompson into Canada. In the 
defeat which followed, in which General Thompson was 
made a prisoner, Colonel Wayne, though wounded dis- 
played great gallantry and good conduct in collecting 
and bringing off, the scattered and broken bodies of 
troops. . 

ing campaign of 1776 he served under General 
Gates at Ticonderoga, and was highly esteemed by that 
officer for both his bravery and skill asanengineer. At 
the close of that campaign he was created a Brigadier- 
General. p 

At the battle of Brandywine he behaved with his usual 
bravery, and for along time opposed the progress of the 
enemy at Chad’s Ford. In this action the inferiority of 
the Americans in numbers, discipline, and arms, gave 
them little chance of success; but the peculiar situation 
of the public mind was supposed to require a battle ta 
be risked; the ground was bravely disputed, and the ac- 
tion was not considered as decisive. The spirits of tae 
troops were preserved by a belief that the luss of the 
enemy had equalled their own. As it was the intention 
of the American commander in chief to hazard another 
action on the first favourable opportunity that should 
offer, General Wayne was detached with his division, to 
harass the enemy by every means in his power. The 
British troops were encamped at Tryduffin, and General 
Wayne was stationed about three miles in the rear of 
their left wing, near the Paoli tavern, and from the pre- 
cautions he had taken, he considered himself secure; but 
about eleven o’clock, on the night of the 17th Septem- 
ber, Major General Gray, having driven in his pickets, 
suddenly attacked him with fixed bayonets. Wayne, 
unable to withstand the superior number of his assailants, 
was obliged to retreat; but formed again at a small dis- 
tance, having lost one hundred and fifty killed and 
wounded. As blame was attached, by some of the offi- 
cers of the army, to General Wayne, for allowing himself 
to be surprised in this manner, he demanded a court 
martial, which, after examining the necessary evidence, 
declared that he had done every thing to be expected 
from an active, brave, and vigilant officer; and acquitted 
him with honour, 

Shortly after was fought the battle of Germantown, in 
which he greatly signalized himself by his spirlted man- 
ner of leading his men into action. 

In all councils of war, General Wayne was distinguish- 
ed for supporting the most energetic and decisive mea- 
sures. In the one previous to the battle of Monmouth, 
he and General Cadwalader were the only officers de- 
cidedly in favour of attacking the British army. The 
American officers are said to have been influenced by 
the opinions of the Europeans. The Baronde Steuben, 
and Generals Lee and De Portail, whose military skill 
was in high estimation, had warmly opposed an engage- 
ment, as too hazardous, But General Washington, whose 
opinion was in favour of an engagement, made such dis- 
positions as would be most likely to lead to it. In that 
action, so honourable to the American arms, General 
Wayne was conspicuous in the ardor of his attack. Ge- 
neral Washington, in his letter to Congress, observes, 
‘* Were I to conclude my account of this day’s transac- 
tions without expressing my obligations to the officers 
of the army in general, I should do injustice to their 
merit, and violence to my own feelings. They seemed 
to vie with each other in manifesting their zeal and 
bravery. The catalogue of those who distinguished 
themselves is too long to admit of particularizing indir 
viduals. I cannot, however, forbear mentioning Briga- 
dier-General Wayne, whose good conduct and bravery, 
throughout the whole action deserves particular co-m- 
mendation.” 

In July 1779, the American commander in chief hav- 
ing conceived a design of attacking the strong post of 
Stony Point, committed the charge of this enterprize to 
General Wayne. The ison was composed of six 
hundred men, principally highlanders, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Johnson. Stony Point is a consider- 


of April in the same year. 

It affords me great satisfaction, gentlemen, to be able 
to close these communications, in mentioning, that, upon 
the report of the commissioners appointed by law, 
which report states, that the subscriptions to the capital 
stock, for opening the canal between the creeks of Qui- 
tapahilla and Tulpehoccon, exceeds five hundred 
shares, a patent of incorporation has been granted to 

e subscribers; and by informing you, that the union of 
the College of Philadelphia and the University of Penn- 
sylvania has been effected, according to the provisions 
of the act of Assembly, From the great encouragement 
which has been given to the undertaking, the most flat- 
tering presage of success, in establishing the canal, may 
be drawn, and the institution of the associated semina- 
ries of learning, upon a foundation so enlarged and so 
enlightened, must, under your auspices, prove an ho- 

nour to the state, and a blessing to mankind. 
THQMAS MIFFLIN. 
Philadetphig, December 9, 1791. 





A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF THE LATE MAJOR GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 


Fashioned much to honour from his cradle, 

He was a soldier, and a ripe and good one; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading; 

Lofty and sour to those that loved him not; 

But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. 

Heard ye him talk of Commonwealths, 

You’d say it had been all in all his study; 

List his discourse of war, and you would hear 

A fearful battle rendered you in music. 
7 * . 7 * * 

Now to his ashes honour!—Peace be with him! 

And choirs of angels sing him to his rest. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

, General Anthony Wayne occupies a conspicuous sta- 
#i0n among the heroes and patriots of the American Re- 
yolution. That eventful epoch was calculated to call 
into exertion the talents and virtues of our citizens, and 
the page of history can offer to our view, no country in 
the maturity of its age, with which the infancy of onr 
own may not be proudly compared. Never has a war 
been conducted with such purity of intention, such in- 
tegrity of principle, as the one which separated the 
United States from the British Empire; and while these 
principles remain with us, while America continues 
true to herself, resting on the favour of that Providence 
which led her through the dangerous ordeal, she may 
confidently bid defiance to the arts, and to the arms of 

the old world. 

Anthony Wayne was borne in the year 1745, in Ches- 
ter County, in the State, then the Colony, of Pennsylva- 
nia. His father, who was a respectable farmer, was 
many years arepresentative for the County of Chester 
in the General Assembly, before the revolution. His 
grandfather, who was distinguished for his attachment to 
the principles of liberty, bore a captain’s commission 
under King William at the battle of Boyne. Anthony 
Wayne succeeded his father as a representative for the 
County of Chester, in the year 1773; and from his first 
appearance in public life, distinguished himself as a firm 
and decided patriot. He opposed with much ability the 
unjust demands of the mother country, and in connexion 
with some gentlemen of distinguished talents, was of 
material service in preparing the way for the firm and 
decisive part which Pennsylvania took in the general 
contest. 

In 1775 he was appointed to the command of a regi- 
ment, which His character cnabled him to raise in a few 

Weeks in his native county. In the same year he wa 
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able height, the base of which, on the one side, is washed 
by the Hudson river, and on the other is covered by + 
morass, over which there is but one crossing place. On 
the top of this hill was the fort; formidable batteries of 
heavy artillery were planted on it, in front of which, 
breast-works were advanced, and half way down, was a 
double row of abattis. The batteries commanded the 
beach and the crossing place of the morass. Several 
vessels of war were also in the river, whose guns com- 
manded the foot of the hill. At noon, on the 15th of 
July, General Wayne marched from Sand Beach, and 
arrived at eight o’clock in the evening within a mile and 
a half of the fort, where he made the necessary disposi- 
tion for the assault. After reconnoitering the situation 
of the enemy, at half past eleven he led his troops with 
unloaded muskets and fixed bayonets, and without firing 
a single gun, completely carried the fort, and made the 
ison, amounting to five hundred and forty-three, (the 
rest being killed) prisoners. Inthe attack, while at the 
head of Febiger’s regiment, General Wayne received a 
wound in the head with a musket-bal], which, in the 
heat of the conflict, supposing mortal, and anxious to 
expire in the lap of glory, he called to his aids to carry 
him forward and let him die in the fort. The resistance 
on the part of the garrison was very spirited. Out of 
the forlorn hope of twenty men, commanded by Lieute- 
nant Gibbon, whose business it was to remove the abat- 
tis, seventeen were killed. For the brave, prudent and | 
soldierlike conduct displayed in this achievement, the | 
Congress presented to General Wayne a gold medal em- 
blematic of the action.* 

In the campaign of 1781, in which Lord Cornwallis, 
and a British army were obliged to surrender prisoners 
of war, he bore a conspicuous part. His presence of 
mind never failed him in the most critical situations. Of 
this he gave an eminent example on the James River. 
Having been deceived by some false information, into a 
belief that the British army had passed the river, leaving 
but the rear guard behind, he hasted to attack the latter 
before it should also have effected its passage; but on 
pushing through a morass and wood, instead of the rear 
guard, he found the whole British army drawn up close 
to him. His situation did not admit of a moment’s de- 
tiberation. Conceiving the boldest to be the safest mea- 
sure, he immediately led his small detachment not ex- 
ceeding eight hundred men, to the charge, and after a 
short, but very smart and close firing, in which he lost 
oné hundred and eighteen of his men, he succeeded in 
bringing off the rest, under cover of the wood. Lord 
Cornwallis, suspecting the attack to be a feint, in order 
to draw him into an ambuscade, would not permit his 
we to pursue. 

The enemy having made considerable head in Georgia, 
Wayne was despatched by General Washington to take 
the command of the forces in that State, and after some 
sanguinary engagements, succeeded in establishing se- 
curity and order. For his services in that State the Le- 
gislature presented him with a valuable farm. 

On the peace, which followed shortly after, he retired 
to private life; but in 1789 we find him a member of the 

Pennsylvania Convention, and of those in- favour of the 
present Federal Constitution of the United States. 
-_ In the year 1792 he was appointed to succeed General 
St. Clair, who had resigned the command of the army 
éngaged against the Indians, on our western frontier. 





* Immediately after the surrender of Stony Point, Ge- 
neral Wayne transmitted to the commander in chief the 
following laconic letter:— 

“Stoney Point, July 16, 
2 o'clock, P. w 1779. § 
** Dear General:—The fort and garrison, with Colonel 


Johnson, are ours; our officers and men behaved like 
men determined to be free. 


**Yours most sincerely, 
“ANTHONY WAYNE. 
General Washington.” 


He had to oppose an enemy of unceasing activity, 
abounding in stratagems, and flushed with recent victory. 
His troops were composed of new levies, who with 
difficulty could be brought to submit to the strictness 
of discipline, necessary to be preserved in ordet to coun- 
teract the arts of their wily foe. The service was con- 
sidered as extremely dangerous, and the recruiting pro- 
ceeded very slowly. Two gallant armies had been cut 
to pieces by these savages, who had destroyed with fire 
and the tomahawk, the advanced settlements of the 
whites. On his appointment, it was supposed by many, 
that the military ardor, for which he had ever been emi- 
nently distinguished, would be very likely to lead him 
into action under unfavourable circumstances, when op- 
posed by a foe, whose vigilance was unceasing, and 
whose rule it was, never to risk an action, without the 
greatest assurance of success. But the appointment had 
been made by the man, who of all others was the best 
judge of the requisite qualities of acommander. Genes 
ral Wayne had been selected for this important situation 
by President Washington, who entertained a distinguish- 
ed regard for him; and the result showed his opinion as 
accurate in this, as in all other instances of his glorious 
life. Wayne formed an encampment at Pittsburgh, and 
such exemplary discipline was introduced among the 
néw troops, that on their advance into the Indian coun- 
try, they appeared like veterans. He wished to come 
to a general engagement with the enemy, but aware of 
the serious consequences that would follow a defeat, the 
movements of the army were conducted with consum- 
mate prudence. Parties were constantly in acvance, and 
as well to guard against a surprize, which had been fatal 
to the officers who had preceded him, as to inure his 
troops to vigilance and toil, the station of every night 
was fortified. Provisions were difficult to procure, and 
arapid advance into the enemy’s country, must have 
been followed by a rapid retreat. He, properly, con- 
ceived that the security of the country and the favoura- 
ble termination of the war, depended more onmaintain- 
ing the ground, in a slow advance, than by making a 
rapid incursion into their villages, which he might be 
obliged instantly to abandon. At this time, the Six Na- 
tions had shown a disposition to hostilities, which the 
care of the President was scarcely able to prevent. And 
on the south, it was with difficulty that the government 
of Georgia restrained the turbulence of its savage neigh- 
bours. In this situation, a retreat of the American troops, 
would probably have been attended with the most fatal 
consequences to the country. 

The Indians had collected in great numbers, and it was 
necessary not only to rout them, but to occupy the coun- 
try by a chain of posts, that should, for the future, check 
their predatory incursions. Pursuing this regular and 
systematic mode of advance, the autumn of 1793 found 
General Wayne with his army ata post in the wilderness, 
called Greensville, about six miles in advance of Fort 
Jefferson, where he determined to encamp for the win- 
ter, in order to make the necessary arrangements for 
opening the campaign to effect early in the following 
spring. After fortifying his camp, he took possession of 
the ground on which the Americans had been defeated 
in 1791, which he fortified also, and called the work Fort 
Recovery. This situation of the army, menacing the 
Indian villages, effectually prevented any attack on the 
white settlements. The impossibility of procuring the 
necessary supplies prevented the march of the troops 
tillthe summer. On the eighth of August, the army 
arrived at the junction of the rivers Au Glaize and Miami 
of the Lakes, where they erected works for the protec- 
tion of the stores. About thirty miles from this place, 
the British had formed a post, in the vicinity of which 
the Indians had assembled their whole force. On the 
15th, the army again advanced down the Miami, and on 
the 18th arrived at the Rapids. On the following day 
they erected some works, for the protection of the b 
gage. The situation of the enemy was reconnoi . 

and they were found posted in a thick wood, in the rear 
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of the British fort. On the 20th the army advanced to 
the attack. The Miami covered the right flank, and on 
the deft were the mounted volunteers, commanded by 
General Todd. After marching about five miles, Major 
Price, whe ied the advance, received so heavy a fire from 
the Indians, who were stationed behind trees, that he 
was compelied to fall back. The enemy had occupied 
a wovd in front of the British fort, which from the quan- 
tity of falien timber, could not be entered by the horse. 
‘The legion was immediately ordered to advance with 
trailed arms, and rouse them from their covert; the ca- 
valry under Captain Campbell, were directed to pass 
between the Indians and the river, while the volunteers, 
led by General Scott, made a circuit to turn their flank. 
So rapid, however, was the charge of the legion, that 
before the rest of the army could get into action, the 
enemy were completely routed, and driven through the 
woods more than two miles, and the troops halted within 
gun-shotof the British fort. Allthe Indians’ houses and 
corn-fields were destroyed. In this decisive action, the 
whole loss of General Wayne’s army, in killed and wound- 
ed, amounted only to one hundred and seven men. As 
hostilities continued on the part of the Indians, their 
whole country was laid waste, and forts cetablished, 
which effectually prevented their return. 

The success of this engagement destroyed the ene- 
mies’ power; and in the following year General Wayne 
concluded a definitive treaty of peace with them. 

A life of peril and glory was terminated in the month 
of December, 1796. He had shielded his country from 
the murderous tomahawk of the savage. He had esta- 
blished her boundaries. He had forced her enemies to 
sue for her protection. He beheld her triumphant, rich 
in arts, and potent in arms. What more could his pa- 
triotic spirit wish to see’? He died in a hut in the wilder- 
ness, and lies buried on the shores of Lake Erie. The 
traveller may search almost in vain for his grave. No 
mausoleum points out the spot where he repuses. He 
who deserved a monument 

aere perennius 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius, 


has not a humble stone to tell his countrymen, that be- | west of south. 


Appropriate eulogium of an American 
SOLDIER AND PATRIOT. , 


The north front exhibits the following inscription:— 


Major General . 
ANTHONY WAYNE, 
Was born at Waynesborough, 
in Chester county, 
State of Pennsylvania, 
A. D. 1745. 
After a life of honour and usefulness, 
He died in December, 1796, 
at a military post, 

On the shore of Lake Erie, 
Commander in chief of the army of 
THE UNITED STATES. 

His military achievements 
are consecrated 
In the history of his country, 
and in 
The hearts of his countrymen. 
His remains 
Are here interred. 





BEDFORD MEDICINAL SPRINGS. 

The town of Bedford, in the neighbourhood of which 
thése springs have their source, and from which they 
receive their name, is situate on the great Pennsylvania 
road, leading from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, two hun- 
dred miles from the former, and one hundred from the 
latter. The site of the town is healthful and beautiful 
beyond description. Built upon an eminence formed of 
limestone and silex, it is always clean. Almost enve- 
loped with mountains, which pour their limpid streams 
into the vallies, and which are deeply shaded by forest 
trees, the inhabitants of this village enjoy delightful 
summers: never incommoded by heat, they are refresh- 
ed by pure and cooling breezes, which either play on 
the hill, or sport in the dale. 

West of the town, is Will’s mountain, which begins 
a little north of Bedford, and runs a few degrees to the 
Its altitude is more than thirteen hun- 


neath it lie whatever was mortal of a weno and a patriot. | dred feet. On the east is Dunning’s mountain, which 


[Port Folio, 1809. 
In 1809 the remains of Gen. Wayne were taken up 
by his son Isaac Wayne, Esq. and entombed in St. Da- 
vid’s church, in his native county, with military honours, 
and attended by a large procession of citizens. Upon 
this occasion, the Rev. David Jones, who had acted as 
chaplain to the General during the greater part of the Re- 
volutionary and Indian wars, delivered an appropriate dis- 
course. By direction of the Pennsylvania State So- 
ciety of Cincinnati, an elegant monument was erected. 
It is constructed of white marble, of the most correct 
symmetry and beauty. The south front exhibits the fol- 
lowing inscription :-— 
In honour of the distinguished 
Military services of 
Major General 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 
And as an affectionate tribute 
of respect to his memory, 
This stone was erected, by his 
companions in arms, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE SOCIETY 


OF THE CINCINNATI, 
July 4th, A. D. 1809, 
Thirty fourth annive of 
The Independence o 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 
An event which constitutes 
the most 





runs parallel to Will’s mountain and is eleven hundred 
feetin height. These ranges of mountains are about 
one mile and a half distant from each other at their ba- 
ses. The numerous fountains to which those ridges 
give birth, generally discharge waters remarkably pure 
and transparent; but notso very cold as might be ex- 
pected, in so deep and narrow a valley. It is well known 
that the air, ceteris paribus, in those regions, where the 
forests have not been disturbed, is purer than in those, 
where they have been partially tamed by the hand of 
cultivation, an advantage which the atmosphere around 
these springs-possesses; and for ages to come, it must 
continue to be richly supplied with oxygen, or vital air, 
from the extensive forests which cover the surrounding 
mountains. The summers in these regions, especially 
in the mornings and evenings, are cooler, than they are 
either east or west on the same latitude. A large vo- 
lume of air along the western side of Dunning’s moun- 
tain, not heated os the rays of the morning sun before 
ten o’clock: a similar volume along the eastern side of 
Will’s mountain, begins to cool two hours before night: 
hence, the heat is never intense—cool breezes generally’ 
prevail. The mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
rarely rose, in June, 1810, above 65° at 8 o’clock, A. 
M.: July of the same year, was but a few degrees warm- 
er, and.in August, the mercury did not often rise to 80° 
before noon, in the shade. 

The mountain scenery around Bedford, though pictu- 
resque, stately, and possessing much to charm the eye 
of the beholder, is not remarkably grand, or magnifi- 
cent. One mile and a half south of the town, in a 
charming and romantic valley, are the mineral springs. 
This valley is formed by a spur of Dunning’s mountain, 
and a ridge running nearly parallel to Will’s mountain. 
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The spring most celebrated and improved, arises from 
the base of the mountain, on the south-east side of the 
‘ has a north-west exposure. 
I = 1804, a mechanic of Bedford, when fish- 
ing for trout in the stream which runs near the mineral 
fountain, had his attention drawn by the beauty and sin- 
larity of the waters flowing from the bank, and drank 
freely of them. They operated asa purgative and su- 
dorific. This man had been distressed for many years 
with rheumatic pains, and formidable ulcers on his legs. 
On the ensuing night he was much less disturbed with 
pains, and slept more tranquilly than usual. The un- 
expected relief obtained, induced him to drink of the 
waters daily, and bathe his legs in the running fountain. 
In afew weeks he was perfectly cured. The happy ef- 
fect which they had on this patient, induced others la- 
bouring under this, and various chronic diseases, to visit 
these springs. On the summer of 1805, a great number 
of valetudinarians, came in carriages, and encamped in 
the valley, to seek, from the munificent hand of Nature, 
their lost health. A dense copse of shrubs, had enve- 
loped the springs until about this time, and rendered it 
difficult to approach them. The inhabitants of Bedford, 
now began to make improvements. Upon digging away 
the bank, it was found, that about twenty feet from the 
spot where the waters first issued, they poured them- 
selves through the fissure of a limestone rock. This 
limestone stratum, lies nearly parallel with the surface 
of the mountain, of which it formsa part; making with 
the horizon, an angle of about 35°; and is covered with 
a mixture of clay and freestone gravel, about three feet 
in depth. 

About fifteen perches south of this, there is another 
mineral spring, which discharged on the 16th of last 
March, six gallons of water per minute; the sensible 
qualities of which differ but little from those of the oth- 
e% At present it rises sixty feet from the base of the 
mountain. It once rose twenty-five feet higher on the 
hill than at present. Between its original source and 
the bottom of the hill, there isa large bank, manifestly 
of secondary formation. It would seem that from the 
first ages of the world to the present time, this bank has 
been forming by deposite from the stream. It is highly 
probable that, at some distant period, a much larger 
quantity of water escaped from the mountain at this 

lace; that, by its own deposite, the channel was partly 
esked up; and that the waters which originally burst 
out here, found a new passage, through the fissure of 
the limestone rock, mentioned above. There are many 
hundred tons of this deposite. Its colour is greyish, and 
it is easily pulverized, With the stronger acids, it effer- 
vesces violently : and there is a copious evolution of fixed 
air. Itscompositiun, however, has not yet been per- 
fectly ascertained. 

About forty perches north east of the principal foun- 
tain, at the base of the same mountain, is a rich sulphur 
spring, which, hitherto, has been covered by the waters 
of the creek, in the bed of which it rises. It is expect- 
ed, that this spring will be improved before the ensuing 
summer. There are also in the same valley, copious 
fountains of cool and beautiful waters, which are not 
distinguished by any peculiarity of mineral quality. 

The spring which has chiefly engaged the attention 
of the public, and which is more highly improved, dis- 
charged on the 16th of March last, twenty gallons of 
water per minute; the temperature of which by Fah- 
renheit is 55°. It emits no smell when issuing from the 
fountain; is perfectly transparent, and its taste is very 

soft, but agreeable to most palates. When exposed in 
a clear glass vessel, there is seen floating in it, a pellu- 
cid mineral substance, which, after standing a few days, 
is solved, so as to become invisible. It deposites in the 
troughs, which convey it to the baths, a large quantity 
of oxydized iron. A glass tumbler exposed to the wa- 
ter in the fountain two weeks, was found to be envelop- 
edin a coat of oxyde of iron. The presence of iron\is 
also detected by tincture of galls, with which it strikes 





ablack colour. After being heated to 212° of Fahren- 
heit, no change is produced in its colour by the tinttare; 
indicating the solvent of the iron, to be sulphuric acid. 


A few grains of pure vegetable alkali, added to one 


half pint of the water, changes it to nearly the white- 
ness of milk. The white particles which predace this 
colour, in one hour fall to the bottom; and when filtra- 
ted and dried, there remains a white powder, slightly 
caustic. ‘Two ounces of alcohol added to the same 
quantity of the water, precipitated, in one hour, eve 

mineral substance, which it contains. When this preci- 
pitate was filtrated and dried, there remained a grey 
powder, the taste of which was similar to that of an 
equal mixture of phosphate of soda and magnesia.— 
Tincture of galls added to the water, after it had been 
heated to the boiling point, did not, as was remarked, 
strike a black colour. Muriatic acid was now added, the 
temperature still 212°, which produced no visible change; 
but, upon adding a few grains of pure vegetable alkali, 
a violent ebullition succeeded,—white fumes arose; a 
highly offensive smell was emitted, and a copious preci- 
pitate immediately felldown. The unpleasant smell re- 
sembled that of sulphurated hydrogen. The precipi- 
tate was not analyzed, so as to ascertain its composition. 


Three pints of the water were reduced, by slow eva- 


poration, to a half pint: and a solution of carbonate of 
ammonia, which had been prepared by the exposure of 
pure ammonia to the action of the atmosphere, was ad- 
ded to the water thus reduced, which became turbid; 
and a solution of phosphate of soda was now presented 
to it, and a copious precipitate fell down, indicating 
magnesia. 


From these few, with some other experiments, the 


presence of a salt of iron, by sulphuric acid of sulphur, 
perhaps of sulphurretted hydrogen, and the carbonates 
of magnesia aud lime, have been detected. The sul- 
phate of iron isin small quantity—the proportion of 
carbonate of lime, very smal]—that of carbonate of mag 
nesia, great. Alumine is believed to be contained in 
them also. 


During the warm season of several years past, many 


hundreds of people have resorted to these springs, in 
quest of lost health, sought in vain from the skill of the 
physician. From their recentdiscovery, little was known 
of the extent of their influence upon disease, except 
from casual observation, and the reports of their visit- 
ants, until Jast season; when a regular plan was adopted 
to ascertain, with precision, how far their effects may 
be depended on. It has been found by impartial obser- 
vation, made with as much care as circumstances per- 
mitted, that they have a salutary effect in destroying the 
various species of intestinal worms in children and 
adults—in removing incipient consumptions of the lungs, 
or checking a tendency to that disease—in removing 
chronic obstructions and inflaY¥mations of the viscera, 
particularly of the liver; especially those which follow 
autumnal fevers, and protracted intermittents. Indeed 
they have been effectual, in either curing or retarding, 
all cases of deranged excitement of the vissera, conse- 
quent on bilious fever, remittent, or intermittent; whe- 
ther in their acute or chronic states. 


Dyspepsia, constipated bowels from torpid liver, inci- 


pient dropsies, calculus, diabetes, chronic nephrites, he- 
morrhoids, rheumatisms, cutaneous eruptions, ulcers, if 


which the system has been brought to sympathise, or 
which follow systematic disorders; partial paralysis, the 
obstructions and profluvia, which too often afflict fe- 
males, are diseases, in which these waters have beer 
found to possess the most salutary healing virtues. Good 
effects are experienced in almost all cases of debility, 
whatever their cause, which not unfrequently baffle the 
physician, and from year to year teaze the patient. 

At first view it may appear astonishing, that this min- 
eral fountain should be possessed of powers sufficient to 
vanquish, and erect trophies over such a formidable 
phalanx of maladies. It is not indeed to be expected, 


that the waters alone can extend their influence over so 
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wide a scope of disease. Yet physicians know how im- 
a are the effects, and how extensive the use of 
axatives, when they combine, with their usual opera- 
tion, tonic virtues; and from the extent of their healing 
powers, they hope almost every thing. In the present 
case, however, much of the effect produced, is to be 
attributed to the pure, elastic air of the mountains, 
where there are no stagnant waters to emit putrid efflu- 
via—to the very high situation of the country, which 
checks and counteracts the morbid effects of th: sun, 
and gives us in the summer and autumnal months, a 
climate never oppressive, but always grateful to our 
sensations. Who is ignorant of the happy effects re- 
sulting from mere change of situation, even without an 
improved atmosphere’? How much more salutary then 
must be these effects, when the change is to an atmos- 
phere always cool and temperate—always pure—always 
animating! The rugged passages, over which the pa- 
tient necessarily travels, whether from the east or west, 
to arrive atthese springs, come in for their share in ad- 
vancing the medicinal reputation of these waters. The 
consequences of agitation on rough roads, and of 

e tossings on a tempestuous ocean, in such diseases as 
have been mentioned, physicians have long and duly ap- 
pregiated. Hence, in estimating the medicinal virtues 
of these springs, we ascribe to them effects, which they 
would not produce, unaided by such potent auxiliaries. 
The water, in almost all cases, operates as a laxative 
and diuretic—sometimes, as an emetic, and sudorific.— 
It uniformly strengthens the digestive organs, and shar- 
pens the appetite. When used moderately, its usual 
effect is to exhilarate the. spirits, and animate the coun- 
tenance: taken in excess it causes langour, and stupor 
of the head; and from its rapid depletion, general de- 
bility. When prescribed with judgment, its successful 
operafton can be made to extend over the two great 
c s of disease; those of debility, and those of strength; 
and hence another means of its extensive usefulness. 
{ Port Folio, 1811. 
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OP To Editors of papers throughout the State. 


In the Register of July 26, we stated that it was very 
desirable to ascertain the quantity of IRON, which could 
be produced annually in this state, and requested the re- 
publication of some inquiries on that subject. As we 
have not observed, that our request has been attended 
to, and presuming it has not been noticed, we respect- 
fully call the attention of Editors in the city and country to 
the subject. We deem it not merely one of curiosity, but 
of real importance, at the present period. We hope, 
therefore, that Editors will generally republish that pa- 
ragraph, and furnish us as early as possible with a paper 
coritaining the desired information, relating to their 
respective neighbourhoods. 

The last Miner’s Journal has furnished the following 
information respecting the works in Schuylkill County. 

‘The iron works in Schuylkill county are Green- 
wood Furnace and Forge; the Schuylkill, Brunswick, 
and Piriegrove Forges; besides two new forges, which 
are now being built, one at Mahanoy, and the other at 
Swatara. Five hundred tons of bar iron may be made 
by these four furnaces, now in operation, annually. 
Greenwood works are owned by Messrs. John and Ben- 
jamin Pott, who carry them on extensively, and we be- 
lieve profitably. They are the only persons engaged 
in the business of these works. The ore for their fur- 
nace is obtained from the neighbourhood of Pottsgrove 
and Reading, and is transported to the furnace oni the 
canal. The price of bar iron is $100 a ton at their 
forge, The price of pig is $28 a ton at the furnace, of 
which twenty tons a week can be smelted. 
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MEDICAI. SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Medical Graduates in the University of Pennsylvania, 
from 1791, (the date of the union of the College and 
University) to 1828, inclusive. 











1791 5 | 1804 15 | 1817 72 
1792 7 | 1805 24 | 1818 87 
1793 10 | 1806 21 | 1819 102 
1794 8 | 1807 31 | 1820 79 
1795 4} 1808 60 | 1821 66 
1796 4 | 1809 63 | 1822 77 
1797 15 | 1810 65 | 1823 102 
1798 12; 1811 €5 | 1824 96 
1799 - 811812 70 | 1825 111 
1800 10 | 1813 61 | 1826 114 
1801 10 | 1814 62 | 1817 13} 
1802 22 | 1815 44 | 1828 133 
1803 15 | 1816 69 — 


Total. ...-5 cnccosciccsascacsh ae 


Of whom were from— 


Virginia, 632 | Ohio and N. W. Terri- 
Pennsylvania, 473 tory, 9 
South Carolina, 151 | Great Britain, 7 
Maryland, 117 | Connecticut, 5 
New Jersey, 100} Canada, | 5 
North Carolina, 85 | New Hampshire, + 
Georgia, 77 | Alabama, 4 
Delaware, 56 | Rhode Island, 3 
Kentucky, 35 | Missouri, 2 
New York, 28 | Vermont, 
District of Columbia, 24 | Maine, 1 
Massachusetts 19 | Brabant, 1 
Tennessee, 14 | Swabia, 1 
West Indies, 12] Uncertain, 75 
Mississippi and Lou- — 
isiana, aides cestes .- 1950 


Students who attended the Medical Lectures of the Uni- 
versity in the winter of 


1816 and 1817 436 | 1824 424 
1818 465 | 1825 487 
1819 - 422 | 1826 440 
1820 330 | 1827 441 
1821 $25 | 1828 409 
1822 357 — 
1823 455 Wet isis vi 499} 
Of whom were from— 

Pennsylvania, 1721 | Louisiana, & 
Virginia, 1371 | Mississippi, 3 
South Carolina, § 316 | Florida, 1 
North Carolina, 299 | Europe, 3 
New Jersey, 279 | West Indies, 8 
Georgia, 246'| Alabama, 19 
Delaware, 154 | Districtof Colambia, 30 
Maryland, 154 } Unknown, ° F 
N. E. New York and — 

Canada, 169 TeaB ii vc dévcve 4991 


Western Country, 201 





New Presbyterian Church.—The corne? stone of anew 
Presbyterian church in Vine street near Thirteenth street 
was laid on Monday last. The Rev. Mr. Dashiell of the 
Mariner’s church, and the Rev. Thomas L. Janeway 
officiated on the occasion. 


University of Pennsylvania.—The Rev. Mr. De Lan~ 
cey has been unanimously elected by the Trustees of 
this Institation, Provost. 








Printed every Saturday morning by William F. Ged- 
des, No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the Editor’s residence, No. 51 Filbert street, subscrip- 
tions will be thankfully received. Price five dollars per 
annum—payable in six months after the commencement 
of publication—and annually, thereafter, by subscribers: 
resident in or near the city—or where there is an agent- 
Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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